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Peacetime Jobs for All 
Employable Workers 
Emphasized at AVA Annual 


Meeting 


Next to winning the war and secur- 
ing a lasting peace, the paramount ob- 
jective of the American people is to pro- 
vide peacetime jobs for all the employ- 
able workers of this Nation, jobs that 
will sustain a decent standard of — 
for all. 

That was resolution 1 adopted by the 
American Vocational Association at the 
association’s annual meeting held this 
year in Philadelphia, December 6-9. 
More than 1,800 delegates and members 
of the AVA were registered, and an un- 
usually large total attendance was re- 
ported. 


Shall We Pinch 
Pennies For Peace? 


Supt. Alexander J. Stoddard of the 
Philadelphia schools spurred the open- 
ing general session as follows: 

With a $130,000,000,000 annual income 
after the war we shall probably spend 8 
billion dollars instead of 4 annually for 
automobiles, 25 instead of 16 for food- 
stuffs, 8 instead of 4 for clothing. What 
we shall be willing to spend for education 
will depend upon the vision and states- 
manship of our educators; on the under- 
standing and appreciation by our politi- 
cal leaders, and our people generally, 
that education is a great force either for 
good or for evil, for war or for peace, 
that will increasingly be exploited by the 
nations of the world. 


“Shall these young people and their 
successors in the onward-moving gen- 
erations be less precious to us when the 
firing ceases? Is our concern for their 
welfare, health, education, merely a self- 
ish reflection of our desperate need for 
their youthful energies and lives on the 
fleld of battle? Are we going to forget 
youth as soon as we no longer need them 
to fight in the war which we allowed to 
happen? 

“Where we now teach them how to 
work, shall we later tell them that their 
services are not wanted? Where we now 
assure them that the future of our Na- 
tion lies in their keeping, shall we later 
tell young people, in effect, to keep out 
of civic affairs? Where we now pro- 
vide college education for all persons 
qualified for leadership, shall we later 
return to college education as an eco- 
nomic privilege? Shall we, as soon as 
peace comes, declare an end to all hope- 
ful cooperation for the welfare of our 
youth? Shall we then pinch the pen- 
nies for peace where we now deal out 
dollars for destruction?” 

The answer to these questions will de- 
termine the ultimate destiny of our great 
country. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Resolutions adopted by the House of 
Delegates in addition to the one pre- 
viously quoted on peacetime jobs, in- 
cluded the following: 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FoR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EpUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 8, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpvucaTIon 
FoR Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material. 


(From page 1) 


First the statement— 


It seems altogether fitting and proper 
that instead of presenting the resolu- 
tions of this association in the com- 
monly accepted style, that we set forth 
in narrative form (1) some of the criti- 
cal situations and problems with which 
we are confronted, (2) some of the basic 
philosophies held by members of the 
American Vocational Association, and 
(3) the position we will take on certain is- 
sues involving the further development 
of an adequate program of vocational 
education in this Nation. 


2. In order for this goal to be attained, 
Federal, State, and local funds must be 
provided on a greatly expanded basis for 
vocational training and retraining pro- 
grams for the occupational adjustment 
and readjustment of veterans returning 
from military service, workers demobil- 
ized from war production plants and for 
other youth and for adults that individ- 
uals and the Nation may attain economic 
stability and security. A large portion 
of the financing must be done with Fed- 
eral funds if vocational training oppor- 
tunities are to be provided for all people 
in all States. 

3. Adequate financing will make pos- 
sible the full utilization of the more than 
$10,000,000,000 worth of vocational train- 
ing facilities and the thousands of com- 
petent instructors, supervisors, teacher 
trainers, and directors of vocational edu- 
cation in the public vocational schools 
of the Nation in our goal to attain eco- 
nomic stability and security. 

4. In obtaining Federal, State and 
local funds for these purposes, in order 
that equal opportunities may be pro- 
vided for all—regardless of race, creed, 
or color—there is no intention or desire 
on the part of the vocational forces of 
this Nation to duplicate, replace, or in- 
terfere with the functions of other insti- 
tutions and agencies carrying on needed 
educational programs. 

5. The American Vocational Associa- 
tion recognizes the outstanding and sac- 
rificial services rendered by the men and 
women serving in the armed forces of 
our country. We realize that the sac- 
rifices of these loyal Americans have 
made it possible for our Nation to main- 
tain its freedom and liberties. They 
have kept the enemies from our shores 
and have saved our homes and property 
from destruction. 

We, the members of the American Vo- 
cational Association, pledge our loyal 


support and aid in the occupational ad- 
justment of these loyal men and women 
when they return to their civil pursuits, 

We believe that every returning vet- 
eran should be given the opportunity to 
use all of his abilities in productive work 


and that the Federal Government should 


make educational opportunities avail- 
able to these veterans without financial 
sacrifice on their part. 

Inasmuch as the veterans serve all 
the people, we believe that the cost of 
such education should be borne by the 
Federal Government and that existing 
educational agencies should be used in 
providing the needed educational op- 
portunities. 

We also believe that insofar as possi- 
ble the public and nonprofit educational 
institutions should be used. 

Any exploitation of such a program 
by unscrupulous educational operators 
will be vigorously opposed by the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association. 

6. We recognize that during the war 
period American family life has been dis- 
rupted and in some cases impaired. We 
believe that, in order to offset such a 
trend, a strong program of vocational 
homemaking education must be main- 
tained and expanded in post-war years. 

7. We are cognizant of the fact that 
efficient distribution of goods and serv- 
ices must be realized in order to main- 
tain an effective national economy and 
that the distributive areas of work will 
provide many job opportunities in the 
post-war period. It is, therefore, sug- 
gested that school administrators give 
careful consideration to the possibilities 
of providing training for employment in 
the distributive occupations. 

8. We recognize the extreme adjust- 
ments that have taken place in agricul- 
ture in order that the Nation might pro- 
duce the food required to win the war. 
We are also aware of the marked changes 
in methods of agricultural production, 
processing, and marketing which have 
occurred in recent years. 

We believe, therefore, that the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, in coopera- 
tion with farm organizations and other 
interested groups, gives the strongest 
possible support to a program of voca- 
tional education in agriculture which 
will meet the needs of all the rural com- 
munities of our country in the reconver- 
sion period. 

9. On July 1, 1940, our President and 
the National Congress requested the vo- 
cational schools of the Nation to help 
train a sufficient number of workers to 
make the United States the arsenal of 
democracy. This call to service was an- 
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swered by every vocational school in the 
Nation. Over 10 million men and women 
have been trained in new skills, new op- 
erations and new occupations. Many of 
these 10 million were men and women 
who had never worked before. A large 
percent of them was classified as “unem- 
ployables” during the depression years. 
The remarkable success of this training 
program was largely due to (1) adequate 
Federal appropriations with which to 
carry on the program and (2) the chan- 
neling of these funds by the democratic 
process. through the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation to the States and thence to the 
local school authorities. 

Many of these war workers have lost 
the skills of their former occupations. In 
many instances their former occupations 
have so changed that they must develop a 
new set of skills and concepts. The wel- 
fare of our national economy demands 
that these men and women in indus- 
tries and on the farms be retrained for 
pursuits and occupations that will fit 
them to take an honored and Valued place 
in the ranks of workers, farmers, and 
homemakers in our peacetime economy. 

We realize that this cannot be done 
unless the National Congress makes 
available sufficient funds to permit the 
vocational schools to do this much needed 
job. 

10. We believe that in order to provide 
equal vocational opportunities for all, 
that area vocational schools must be 
provided. These institutions will not in 
any way duplicate, replace or interfere 
with engineering colleges, junior colleges, 
land-grant colleges and universities, ex- 
isting local or area vocational schools, 
or other institutions of learning. In- 
stead, they will supplement and 
strengthen our whole educational offer- 
ing. They will help to serve to prevent 
the necessity for establishing a Federal- 
ized youth training program designed to 
serve the 80 to 90 percent of our popu- 
lation who do not go to college. 

11. We are not opposing and do not 
intend to oppose worthy legislation or 
educational programs sponsored or oper- 
ated by other agencies, governmental or 
private. It is our desire in order to pre- 
vent duplication of service and effort, to 
cooperate with such agencies and we 
solicit their cooperation with us in our 
endeavors to provide equal vocational 
educational opportunities, for all. 

12. We believe that all Federal funds 
made available for any type of educa- 
tion program or service, should be chan- 
neled through the already established 
legally constituted educational author- 
ities on the Federal, State, and local 


levels. We pledge ourselves to vigorously 
oppose any proposal—legislative or other- 
wise—that does not provide for the funds 
to be so channeled. 

13. In order to equalize educational 
opportunities for all it is our belief that 
Federal aid for general education, with a 
minimum of Federal control, should be 
made available to the states for gen- 
eral education purposes in conformity 
with the general principles outlined 
herein. 

14. We shall continue to encourage the 
acceptance of vocational education as an 
integral part of the total education pro- 
gram. We will, however, vigorously op- 
pose any effort to submerge or minimize 
through unsound administrative control 
and insufficient financing, the impor- 
tance of vocational education as a part 
of the total educational offering. 

15. We believe that it is the responsi- 
bility of the schools to assist all the peo- 
ple of all the communities in solving 
their life problems and that the schools 
must provide necessary facilities and 
training programs so that citizens of 
communities may have opportunities for 
acquiring the necessary knowledge and 
skills for solving such problems. 

16. In view of the popularity of voca- 
tional education at the present time, 
there is very grave danger that schools 
may offer the form and not the sub- 
stance of vocational education. We 
therefore wish to reemphasize our posi- 
tion that the success of vocational educa- 
tion for any individual must be measured 
in terms of his occupational efficiency 
and the performance of his duties in a 
democratic society. Adequate standards 
of vocational education must be main- 
tained in order that such objectives may 
be reached. Such standards should be 
the result of careful study and proper 
consultation with school administrators 
and occupational groups. 

17. The American Vocational Associa- 
tion appreciates the splendid cooperation 
given to the vocational education forces 
by the groups of organized labor, trade, 
business, industrial, farm, ana women’s 
organizations and associations on the 
National, State and local levels. This 
cooperation has materially aided in pro- 
viding a vitalized program of vocational 
education. 

18. The vocational forces of the coun- 
try are grateful for the emphasis being 
given to vocational education by school 
administrators on all levels. 

19. Because economic stability and na- 
tional security are dependent upon the 
highest possible degree of skill and tech- 





Newly Elected 
Officers 


The coming year’s officers elected 
at the Philadelphia meeting are: 


American Vocational Associ- 
ation 


PRESIDENT—M. D. Mobley, director, 
Division of Vocational Education, 
Georgia State Department of 
Education. 

VICE PRESIDENT FOR BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION—Ira W. Kibby, chief, Bu- 
reau of Business Education, 
California State Department of 
Education. 


VICE PRESIDENT FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
EDUCATION—Frank C. Moore, di- 
rector cf industrial arts, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

VICE PRESIDENT FOR HOME ECONOM- 
Ics—Anna K. Banks, supervisor 
of vocational home economics, 
Oklahoma State Department of 
Education. 

PAST PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF VOCA= 
TIONAL GUIDANCE—John A. Mc- 
Carthy, assistant commissioner, 
New Jersey State Department of 
Education. 


Reelected: 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY—L. H. Dennis, 
Washington, D. C. 
TREASURER—Charles W. Sylvester, 
director of vocational education, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Other Groups 


National Association of State Di- 
rectors of Vocational Educa- 
tion—Paul L. Cressman, director 
of vocational education, Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 


National Council of Local Admin- 
istrators of Vocational Education 
and Practical Arts—Edward 
Berman, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Bayonne, N. J. 


National Association of State Su- 
pervisors of Trade and Industrial 
Education—E. R. Plowden, su- 
pervisor of trade and industrial 
education, Alabama State De- 
partment of Education. 











nical knowledge of the Nation’s workers 
and because of accelerating technological 
advances in all vocations, the American 
Vocational Association insists that the 
publié vocational schools take every 
possible measure to provide for the con- 
tinued growth of apprentice training, 
and for the expansion of supplementary 
training for journeymen, semiskilled 
workers and all other adults who have 
need for vocational education. 
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20. Because of the necessity of main- 
taining vocational education continu- 
ously in harmony with the requirements 
of employee and employer groups, the 
Association reemphasizes the importance 
of continuing the use of functioning ad- 
visory committees representing business, 
industry, agriculture, homemaking and 
labor for the proper guidance of each and 
every type of vocational education pro- 
gram. 

21. New inventions, new manufactur- 
ing methods and the introduction of 
automatic methods and controls in man- 
ufacture are constantly changing the 
picture of American industry. This de- 
velopment has permeated every phase 
of American life. This same tendency 
resulting from new appliances and 
methods has been reflected in agricul- 
ture, homemaking, and business, 

Under the pressure of our war effort, 
these new developments have not only 
grown tremendously but have resulted 
in the discovery of many new mate- 
rials and new uses for old materials. 

To properly handle these new mate- 
rials and processes, the workers of our 
Nation will need to be equipped with a 
constantly increasing fund of related 
technical knowledge. 

We believe, therefore, that we should 
encourage the development of voca- 
tional-technical courses in the voca- 
tional schools of the Nation to the end 
that in every field of endeavor we will 
have workers equipped to properly 
handle the new methods, new processes 
and new materials of our post-war era. 

22. In this period, when vocational ed- 
ucation is so vitally important in the war 
emergency and the reconversion period 
which will follow cessation of hostilities, 
the American Vocational Association is 
emphatically opposed to any reorgani- 
zation within the United States Office of 
Education which will tend to minimize 
the importance of vocational education. 
The Executive Committee of this Asso- 
ciation is hereby urged to take whatever 
adequate and proper measures are nec- 
essary to prevent any reorganization 
that will tend to submerge or minimize 
the vocational education division of the 
United States Office of Education. 

23. The American Vocational Asso- 
ciation as an organization does not wish 
to take any official position either posi- 
tive or negative on the question of uni- 
versal compulsory military training. 
We are, however, emphatically opposed 
to the organization of any separate na- 
tional program of education created un- 
der the guise of compulsory military 
training. 


24. We are deeply grateful to the press 
of the Nation for the many favorable 
stories and editorials published regard- 
ing vocational education. 

25. We wish to express our apprecia- 
tion to Dr. John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, and 
to all members of his staff for their serv- 
ices in connection with the success of 
this meeting. 

We are especially grateful to the local 
committee in Pk‘!adelphia and to others 
in Pennsylvania for the splendid man- 
ner in which they have planned and ar- 
ranged for accommodating this confer- 
ence. 

26. We are indebted to President John 
A. McCarthy, Executive Secretary L. H. 
Dennis, and other members of the 
A. V. A. Executive Committee for the 
splendid and timely programs arranged 
for this reconversion conference, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Ray Fire, Ohio. 

Ira W. Kissy, California. 

MarTHA CREIGHTON, Virginia. 

E. J. Simon, Illinois. 

EDWARD BERMAN, New Jersey. 

O. I. PAULSon, Oregon. 

M. D. Mostey, Georgia, 
chairman, 


Preparation for More 
Effective Living 


“The schools of the community, the 
State, and the Nation are an important 
element in present-day society, and they 
must maintain this importance,” said 
President John A. McCarthy, New Jersey 
assistant commissioner of education, in 
his “President’s Address.” These ex- 
cerpts are from his statement: 

In a democracy, the school system is 
an important unit in the community. It 
is a far more important and efficient unit 
than is sometimes recognized by those 
who pay the bill for education, and it 
is a far more important unit of society 
than is recognized by teachers and ad- 
ministrators who do not recognize the 
importance of their function because 
they are too closely involved in the de- 
velopment of the most valuable assets 
of the community, the youth who are 
on their way to becoming the future 
citizens of the Nation. 

The school as a unit of the community 
in the reconstruction period must as- 
sume a closer relationship to home and 
community living and to the agencies 
which contribute to the wage earning 
capacity of the community. The day is 
past when the schools can remain aloof 
from the activities and interests of the 


factory owners and workers on the other 
side of the railroad tracks, and from 
the business houses on main street, and 
from the retail merchants on the side 
avenues. Whatever happens in these oc- 
cupational areas affects home and com- 
munity situations and in turn affects 
the school and the people who are re- 
sponsible for them. 

The schools in the reconstruction pe- 
riod will have the same general respon- 
sibilities which they have now, but they 
will have to modify practices and ob- 
jectives to meet post-war conditions. 
The secondary schools now have three 
main objectives—First, to prepare youth 
to enter college, a job they do with great 
efficiency and to a much greater degree 
than is justified by the number of grad- 
uates who actually enter college. Sec- 
ond, the secondary schools also give pre- 
employment training for occupational 
life. This also will be a responsibility 
in the reconstruction period, but to a 
lesser degree than at present. Since 
farm occupations are not subject to the 
rigid employment regulations that are 
in effect in other occupational fields, 
the preemployment responsibilities in 
vocational agriculture will be no less 
than they are at present, but preem- 
ployment programs in the trade and in- 
dustrial, commercial, and distributive 
fields will, as has been previously indi- 
cated, be almost entirely on the post- 
high-school level. The third general and 
greatest responsibility of the schools in 
the future will be preparation for more 
effective living, in the home and the com- 
munity, and an interrelation of the com- 
munity will have to be expanded beyond 
the narrow concepts of the community 
of the pre-war era, 


Training Citizens for 
Economic, Social, and 
Political Democracy 


“Problems in Conversion Training for 
Solution by Labor’ was discussed by 
Robert J. Watt, international represent- 
ative of the American Federation of La- 
bor, who said in part: 

The problems of peace will be many 
and complicated. One of those prob- 
lems will be to determine the real func- 
tion of education, the most effective ap- 
plication, the adequate staffing and the 
full utilization of education to help solve 
the major task of making this peace 
endure. 

7 . 2 * + 


It’s up to you, not merely to show 
young people how to use tools and run 
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machines. It’s up to you to teach them 
how to capture and hold, in the routine 
of each dull job, the zest of accomplish- 
ment, the zeal of the craftsman, the sat- 
isfaction of doing the job well. Jobs 
should be part of the fulfillment of life, 
and not just a chore which must be done 
in order to have money for groceries. 

We must all realize that the function 
of each is essential to the fulfillment of 
all. We must see that the job of screw- 
ing on bolt X. Y. 2 is as necessary as any 
to the completion of the B~-29 fortress. 
We must be ready to see the same sort 
of job as one of the necessary parts of 
serving the community and ourselves 
with the necessities of life. We must rec- 
ognize that the production line worker 
is not a cog in a mechanical machine. 
He is an essential craftsman in a mutu- 
ally dependent, highly specialized society 
through which we will enjoy the highest 
standard of living. 


* * * * * 


About 10 million servicemen and 10 
million war workers will need civilian 
jobs. Perhaps 4 or 5 million will re- 
enter the jobs they left. Many of them 
will need retraining to get their old skills 
back. I believe it is safe to assume that 
nearly 15 millions will need training for 
civilian jobs, at least twice as many as 
were vocationally trained in four years 
of war work. 

That is a big job. It is twice as big 
a job as we have accomplished under 
the urgency of war. How are we to do 
it? Surely it will take planning, courage 
and devoted effort. You will need the 
help of every group of practical people 
in the Nation. 

The specialized training programs of 
the armed services which made such a 
revolutionary and successful record in 
training for the requirements of war 
probably will be made available in some 
manner for the training for peacetime 
jobs. Yet, I for one, want to get away 
from the regimentation of the military 
mind. I want to see civilian educators 
responsible for education. Civilians can, 
and must do the job, even if they have to 
apply such effort as educators have per- 
haps never before undertaken. 

It must be a program in which train- 
ing must be broader than it was for the 
specialized pursuits of war. Centralized 
agencies will be rather helpless to supply 
requisitions for the number of people 
needed for specific jobs. The program 
must be planned with reasonable rela- 
tionship to the requirements of trade 
and industry. We must avoid boon- 
doggling by training people to become 


mechanics, if the area does not afford a 
chance of jobs for those trained. 

Every good vocational school should 
have the active aid and advice of the 
representatives of labor, industry and 
agriculture, of civic and religious lead- 
ers, of educational, fraternal, and com- 
munity organizations. Mere window 
dressing in the form of an advisory com- 
mittee letterhead won’t be enough. We 
will have to be farsighted enough to 
prepare and propose programs which 
will win respect, and be supported and 
promoted with the enthusiastic and loyal 
support of the community. - 


* * ” . * 


In a very real sense, the future of our 
Nation for generations to come will in 
large’ measure depend on how well the 
teachers of today can accomplish the 
training of the citizens of tomorrow for 
our economic, social, and political 
democracy. 


Educated, Skilled 
Farm Population 


Master of the National Grange, Albert 
S. Goss, addressing a general session, 
urged the following: 

We must maintain a strong govern- 
ment; we must maintain a solvent finan- 
cial structure; we must maintain a well- 
balanced economy; we must maintain a 
sound price structure; we must main- 
tain an efficient marketing system—but 
we can do all these and still fail to solve 
the farm problem unless we base our 
farm program on the maximum efficiency 
in production and marketing and that 
means a well educated, skilled farm 
population. That’s your responsibility 
and your opportunity. 

Summing up, if we can keep our econ- 
omy in proper balance, we can look for 
greater prosperity in the days ahead than 
the world has ever seen. If we fail in 
observing those basic principles which 
are necessary to maintain that balance, 
we will invite a collapse so severe that 
the very foundations of our civilization 
would be threatened. I believe we are 
going to succeed. 


Stability of the Home 


President Dora S. Lewis, of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, sum- 
marized her convictions on “Readjusting 
the Home to Postwar Living in Amer- 
ica,” as follows: 

1. The stability of the Nation can be 
assured only through the stability of 
the home. 


2. Democracy will not be achieved in 
community, State, and national life until 
the principles of democracy are practiced 
in homes. r 

3. Education for family life should 
become part of the experience of all boys 
and girls, men and women. 

4. Special emphasis is needed on help- 
ing women place greater value on their 
services to families and to see home- 
making as their share in building the 
culture of their time. 

5. Although men and women of ‘to- 
morrow will be world citizens and may 
both be wage earners, they will still de- 
pend for much of their personal happi- 
ness upon home and family life. 

6. Science and invention have placed 
an adequate standard of living within 
the reach of every family. 

7. Educators must jcin forces more sig- 
nificantly in the social action that is nec- 
essary if conditions are provided that 
will make rising levels of living possible. 
We have to believe that our future will 
be what we are strong enough ana reso- 
lute enough, and intelligent enough to 
make it. 


Two Profound Facts 


“If we approach the reconversion pe- 
riod with despair in our hearts, with 
the old hangovers of depression thinking, 
everything is lost,” warned Elisabeth 
Christman, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Women’s Trade Union League 
of America. The following statements 
are from her address: 

We have suffered through many trying 
years of economic crisis. We are suffer- 
ing the anguish of a long war. We have 
learned through this war two profound 
facts. First, that America, when it wants 
to, can create miracles of production. 
We are not a 40 billion dollar country, 
or a 90 billion dollar country. We have 
pulled ourselves up by our bootstraps 
into a country that can produce almost 
200 billions of dollars of goods. The sec- 
ond thing we learned is that these mir- 
acles have been achieved through na- 
tional unity, a unity based on the 
democratic and free choice of our work- 
ing people and our industrialists, our 
farmers and our white collar workers, 
our men and women, our white and our 
Negro citizens. We are now pledged to 
unite our country with the other free- 
dom-loving nations in the world. 

After military victory the job ahead 
is to turn our great industrial machine 
to the production of the things we need 
and to adjust the wages of our workers 
so that they can buy back the goods 
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they produce. Our goal must be full 
employment, 60 million jobs, with high 
wages and an expanding economy. 

We can do it, just the same way that 
we are doing the war job; by making 
that a national goal, to which are di- 
rected the efforts of a unified people. 
We have to do it, because the alterna- 
tive is chaos here and disaster through- 
out the world. 

Vocational education for women after 
the war becomes a major concern of all 


the people. Women want equal pay, 
equal job opportunities, equal opportu- 
nities for promotion. This means that 
equality must be established in the train- 
ing of women. Vocational training itself 
must break down discrimination at its 
start, in the classroom. Women must 
be given equal opportunity with men, 
girls with boys to study any trade they 
want to learn. Let’s begin to break 
down the old traditional barriers of 
“men’s jobs” and “women’s jobs.” 





Specific Needs in Teacher Education 
for the Program of Physical Fitness 


This article, prepared by Frank S. Stafford, principal specialist in physical fliness, 
U.S. Office of Education, is the first of a series on teacher-administrator education for 
health and fitness to appear in EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. 


Elementary and secondary teacher 
education, both preservice and inservice, 
must be improved so that teachers are 
prepared to meet pupil needs, if the pro- 
gram of physical fiitness through health 
education and through physical edu- 
cation as outlined in pamphlets pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Education? 
and if the recommendations of the Joint 
Committee of the American Medical As- 
sociation and the Committee on Physical 
Fitness of the Federal Security Agency * 
are to become operative. Teachers must 
have not only information, but also an 
understanding and appreciation of the 
total health problems as these affect the 
school child, his home, and his com- 
munity. 


What Teachers Should Know 


It is recommended that where neces- 
sary teacher-training institutions revise 
their programs for the training of class- 
room teachers and teachers of health and 
physical education so as to give special 
consideration needed to make possible 
the greatest teacher contribution toward 
the development of health and fitness. 
If teachers are to meet their responsi- 
bilities in this area of education they 
should know: 


1. Why all children should have a 
physical examination (medical and den- 
tal) (a) on or before admission to school 
and at regular intervals thereafter .as 


2U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Victory Corps Series, Pamphlet No. 2, 
Physical Fitness through Physical Education, 
25 cénts; and Pamphlet No. 3, Physical Fit- 
ness through Health Education, 20 cents. 
Washington, D. C., Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 

?U. 8. Office of Education, EDUCATION FoR 
Victory “Joint Committee Symbolizes ‘A 
New Working Together.’” September 20, 
1944, p. 9. 


deemed advisable; (b) on readmission to 
school following any major illness; (c) 
on teacher referral when pupil’s appear- 
ance, performance, or routine screening 
test records suggest failing health or 
defects. 

2. Why the teacher and parent should 
attend the examination of younger chil- 
dren. 


3. How to secure the cooperation of 
the medical and dental professions to 
assure examinations that are thorough 
and educationally sound. 


4. How to conduct daily inspection of 
all pupils and how to recognize signs of 
deviation from normal health status. 

5. How to conduct routine screening 
tests to discover defects of vision, hear- 
ing, and failure to grow. 

6. What information to teach in in- 
struction courses to aid in the follow-up 
of medical and dental examinations to 
assure (a) the correction of correctible 
defects and the prevention of preventa- 
ble conditions; (b) the assignment of 
pupils to modified activity programs 
where this is needed. 

7. The use of a cumulative record 
blank designed to follow the child 
throughout its school life and also how 
to record and read the results of phys- 
ical examinations, screening tests, and 
physical fitness inventories, dates of 
major illnesses, dental visits, immuniza- 
tions, and corrective measures taken. 

8. How to organize health instruction 
on a specific school level and to plan for 
healthful living throughout the school 
experience. 

9. Health knowledge sufficient and ac- 
curate enough to teach. adequately the 
information needed and to develop the 
habits and attitudes essential to effec- 
tive home, school, and community life. 

10. How to plan and conduct at least 
40 minutes daily, physical education ac- 
tivities suited to the grade level involved. 

11. How to classify pupils for physical 
education activities on the secondary 


level with respect to age, sex, grade, 
ability or special needs. 

12. Where to look for expert supervi- 
sion and direction at local, State, and 
national levels. 

13. The importance of (a) the exten- 
sion of inventory and correction of de- 
fects into the preschool years; (b) the 
insuring of sound mental health; (c) 
the improvement of child nutrition 
through the provision of adequate 
school lunches; (d) the provision of 
camping and other extended school serv- 
ices contributing to health; (e) the sys- 
tematic cooperation with all community 
health efforts. 


Specific Instruction and Practice 
Limited 


The majority of authorities in the fleld 
of health and physical education and 
many school administrators assign the 
above-mentioned responsibilities to class- 
room teachers and yet few teacher-train- 
ing programs provide enough specific in- 
struction and practice to train the 
teacher to do them. There are many 
community resources that can be utilized 
to train the inservice teacher, but the 
preservice training program of most col- 
leges and universities does not provide 
such training for the beginning teacher. 

The public schools of the Nation can- 
not provide the health instruction and 
health services necessary to the mainte- 
nance and development of fitness of the 
pupils until the teachers are prepared. 
In order to be of assistance on these prob- 
lems the U. S. Office of Education has 
consultants on its staff whose services 
are available to teacher-training institu- 
tions interested in supplementing their 
present preservice and inservice training 
program. 
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Recommendations 


for Physical 


Fitness Program in Indiana 


To Serve as Guide 


A committee appointed by Dr. C. T. 
Malan, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Indiana to study the progress 
made in the Physical Fitness Program 
of the past 2 years in the Indiana 
schools was aSked to make new recom- 
mendations to serve as a guide for fu- 
ture action. The following recommen- 
dations were made and recently pre- 
sented to the school administrators of 
the State. 


Physical Fitness Director 


Every school shall have a physical fit- 
ness committee and a chairman. Said 
chairman is to be held administratively 
responsible for the setting up and keep- 
ing of each pupil’s cumulative health 
record and for the follow-up necessary 
to secure correction of correctable de- 
fects. 


Medical and Dental Examination 


Every high-school boy and girl of the 
tenth grade and every other pupil in 
the high school before he (she) reaches 
the age of 16 years shall be given a med- 
ical and dental examination. 

It is urged that a complete medical 
and dental examination be given each 
child in grades 1-9 inclusive, preferably 
every year or at least when entering 
the following school divisions: Prepri- 
mary, third grade, sixth grade, ninth 
grade. 


Health and Safety Instruction 


It is recommended that a correlated 
course of health and safety instruction 
be offered 5 days per week for two semes- 
ters. Said course is to be offered not 
later than the tenth grade. A minimum 
of one semester, 5 days per week is 
required. 


Physical Education 


Every pupil in each of the four semes- 
ters of the eleventh and twelfth grades 
shall be required to take instruction in 
physical education for at least one 50- 
minute period per day, 5 days per week. 
Every school shall require that every 
child in grades 1-6 inclusive shall par- 
ticipate daily in the program of phys- 
ical education outlined in A Tentative 


Course of Study for Elementary Schools, 
Grades One to Siz, in Physical Educa- 
tion,” Bulletin No. 131. 

All pupils in the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth grades shall be required 
to participate daily in the program of 
physical education as outlined in A Ten- 
tative Course of Study for Junior and 
Senior High Schools in Physical Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 126. 

The school shall assume the respon- 
sibility of finding ways to utilize com- 
munity facilities and agencies to inten- 
sify and broaden the physical education 
program. Each school is urged partic- 
ularly to find opportunities to provide 
experience in: Swimming and water 
sports, hiking, camping, cycling, winter 
sports, summer sports, horseback rid- 
ing, cross-country running, club activ- 
ities. 


Intramural Activities 


It is urged that opportunity for par- 
ticipation in intramural athletic sports 
be provided for all pupils. 

A minimum selection of team sports 
for intramural activities should include 
at least: : 


1. One sport of football or goal type 
such as: a. Field ball, hockey, soccer, or 
speedball for boys and girls; b. Touch 
football for boys only. 

2. One sport of basketball type such 
as: Basketball, captain ball, or nine 
court basketball. 

3. One sport of tennis type such as: 
Aerial darts, badminton, deck tennis, 
handball, paddle tennis, tennis, or volley- 
ball for both boys and girls. 

4. One sport of the baseball type such 
as: Baseball (not advisable for girls), 
indoor baseball, playground ball (soft 
ball) for boys and girls. 


Credit 


It is recommended that credit be given 
for the physical fitness program on the 
same basis as is granted in other sub- 
jects. 


Recreation 


Budgetary provision shall be made to 
provide facilities for an extended recrea- 
tional program for after-school hours 
and during vacation periods, 





Physical Fitness Clinics 


It is recommended that physical fit- 
ness clinics be organized in the different 
parts of the State for the study of prob- 
lems and the demonstration of pro- 
cedures in health, physical education, 
and recreation. 


Facilities 

The committee realizes that the pres- 
ent program has been limited by inade- 
quate facilities. In post-war planning, 
it is urged that school administrators 
give appropriate consideration to plan- 
ning which will provide adequate hous- 
ing for the various aspects of this 
program. 





Health Association 
Endorses School 
Lunches 


School lunches are important both to 
the health of school children and to their 
educational development. This view was 
assumed as a matter of course by the 
American Public Health Association at its 
meeting in New York City on October 3-5, 
according to report. The organization 
pointed out that many school systems 
need financial assistance if they are to 
serve meals which are nutritionally ade- 
quate and do so within the means of their 
child patrons. The belief was stated that 
school lunch programs should be devel- 
oped under the administrative control 
and technical supervision of the school 
authorities. 

The Association adopted for its guid- 
ance the following resolution relating 
to school lunches: 


Whereas the serving of nutritious 
meals to children attending school has 
been demonstrated to be an important 
aspect of both the health program and 
the educational program of the school; 
and 

Whereas the financial ability of a 
school system to serve adequate meals 
within the means of the child patrons is 
likely to be least in those areas in which 
the nutritional need is greatest, 

Be it resolved, That the American Pub- 
lic Health Association favors aid to school 
systems to make possible the serving of 
meals under administrative control and 
technical supervision by school authori- 
ties. Such aid should be conditional on 
the maintenance of adequate but reason- 
able standards, providing for safe, whole- 
some foods combined into nourishing 
meals, dispensed without profit to the 
school or any other agency, and served 
without discrimination between those 
children who can pay for their meals and 
those who cannot. 
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UNRRA and the Problem of 


Educational Rehabilitation 


The following statement is by Chester 
S. Williams, Chief of Educational Pro- 
grams, Office of Public Information, 
UNRRA. 


A year ago some people hoped that 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabill- 
tation Administration would do every- 
thing to realize all sorts of ambitious 
plans including the rehabilitation of 
education. Since then there has been 
much talk about what UNRRA will not 
do or is prohibited from doing by the 
terms of the international agreement or 
resolutions, And now many of these 
same people fear that UNRRA will do 
nothing much about any of their high 
hopes and particularly nothing to open 
up educational opportunities. There is 
something in between “everything” and 
“nothing.” Let’s see what it is and how 
it is related to the future of education in 
war-torn countries. 

UNRRA is a short-term, emergency or- 
ganization which is preparing to meet 
needs that can’t be very clearly foreseen. 
Therefore, one cannot present a blue- 
print to show exactly what will be done 
when or where. But from the statements 
of general policy one can sketch the 
nature and direction of UNRRA activ- 
ities. And these activities will bear very 
definitely on educational rehabilitation. 

“Why doesn’t UNRRA get going and 
do something?” Let’s answer that first. 
The military authorities are necessarily 
responsible, both by the terms of inter- 
national law and as a practical matter 
of maintaining order behind the lines, for 
all civilian needs during the military pe- 
riod. 'They must plan the use of ocean 
shipping and inland transport in rela- 
tion to military requirements. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that so long as Allied soldiers are engaged 
in a death grip with the enemy in Europe 
or the Far East every ton of civilian sup- 
plies reduces by that much the sorely 
needed military supplies. In offensive 
warfare the lives of Allied soldiers are 
saved and the advance is speeded up 
when there is overwhelming superiority 
in men and materials. A fighting army 
always needs more than it can possibly 
get. If it could get enough to be a hun- 
dred times stronger than the enemy it 
could crash through to quick victory 
with comparatively few casualties, 

This being the case, little in the way 
of educational rehabilitation can be ex- 


pected during the military period. The 
remarkable thing is that the military au- 
thorities have provided some supplies and 
given considerable attention to getting 
schools open in liberated territory. 

UNRRA follows in the wake of the 
armies when it becomes practical for a 
civilian organization to act. But it 
doesn’t come in without an invitation 
from a recognized government. In fact, 
UNRRA will not go into any country to do 
a job which can be done by that country 
on its own. 

Some countries, notably Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, Czechoslovakia, and Po- 
land, lack substantial foreign exchange— 
i. e., purchasing power in the world mar- 
ket. These countries are qualified to call 
upon UNRRA to contribute supplies and 
aid out of the international pool. Other 
countries which have purchasing power 
do their own buying through procure- 
ment channels in various supplying coun- 
tries. UNRRA sees to it that their de- 
mands are not out of line so that each 
country—paying or nonpaying—may 
have fair access to existing supplies. 

Thus, countries with capacity to pay 
can buy the kinds of supplies they wish 
provided that the materials are available 
and they do not take more than their 
share. The governments of the paying 
countries decide for themselves how far 
and how fast they want to go in meeting 
the probiem of educational rehabilitation. 

On the other hand, countries which 
rely on help from UNRRA are more lim- 
ited in the types of needs they can meet 
from this source. They are restricted 
by the terms of the UNRRA Agreement 
and the Resolutions of the Council. This 
may mean that certain things needed 
for educational rehabilitation cannot be 
obtained during the emergency relief 
period. 

All liberated countries in Europe will 
find themselves severely restricted in 
meeting their most desperate require- 
ments by a shortage of shipping and a 
general lack of inland transportation. 
They must have a priority system for 
determining what supplies are needed 
most. Everything cannot be sent dur- 
ing the first few months. Recognizing 
this hard fact, governments will want 
to buy or to secure through UNRRA 
those supplies which are essential to 
prevent starvation and physical suf- 
fering. 


Main Items in Educational Re- 
habilitation 


With these basic points in mind, we 
come to the question: What is involved 
in educational rehabilitation and what 
can UNRRA do to help? Again, let us 
be warned that there may be a gap be- 
tween what UNRRA may do under its 
Charter and what it will be able to do. 


School Buildings 


The situation differs from country to 
country. In some countries such as 
France the school plant seems to be only 
Slightly damaged, while in other coun- 
tries such as Poland destruction is con- 
siderable. Obviously, the reopening of 
school buildings is one of the immediate 
tasks of the post-war. And it is certain 
that this job must be done on the spot. 
We can’t ship school buildings abroad. 

Schools can be repaired and rebuilt as 
rapidly as labor and building materials 
can be assembled to do the job. Mean- 
while, schools will open in temporary 
quarters, classes will double up, and 
make-shift arrangements will be made as 
they have been in much-bombed Britain. 
The greatest handicap in restoring the 
school plant will be the lack of trans- 
portation to get building materials to the 
sites and construction workers on the job. 
This restoration is the responsibility of 
the National Government but UNRRA 
can help to meet this situation. UNRRA 
can help get transportation organized 
and it will help return displaced peo- 
ple—among them construction workers 
now enslaved in Germany—to their 
homes where they can participate in the 
rehabilitation of their country. 


Teaching Staff 


Staffing the schools with qualified 
teachers is another major problem. 
This, too, is an internal affair. No out- 
sider can with impunity interfere with 
the intimate work of selecting teachers 
which in some places will involve dis- 
qualifying collaborationists or fascist- 
minded educators.- But UNRRA will 
make a great contribution to educational 
rehabilitation by helping to return people 
to their home communities. Many of 
these people will be teachers. It can 
make a further contribution by its pro- 
gram for food and clothing as well as 
health. The best of teachers require 
physical nourishment, warm clothing, 
and good health to do their work. The 
organization of these mundane matters 
in countries needing this kind of help fs 
not to be discounted as unrelated to edu- 
cation. School lunches may be provided 
for children and teachers. 
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Teaching Materials 


The destruction of books and teaching 
materials has probably been exagger- 
ated. There is no way of knowing the 
extent of this damage until the various 
governments can take inventory. But 
we do know that in cases where the 
Germans have prohibited the use of 
certain books, teachers have often suc- 
ceeded in hiding them or storing them 
for safekeeping. In any case, a short- 
age of teaching materials can best be 
met by producing themin Europe. This 
may require some rehabilitation of print- 
ing facilities, which is not an A-1 priority 
and not the concern of UNRRA. It will 
also involve procurement of paper from 
such sources as Sweden and Finland. 
Again, transportation will be the main 
bottleneck. 


Laboratory Needs 


A special problem concerns scientific 
and laboratory equipment and supplies. 
Countries with purchasing power can, 
of course, requisition such supplies in 
the United States if they choose. Coun- 
tries relying on UNRRA may have to 
postpone such ordering until after the 
emergency relief period. It is conceiv- 
able that countries suffering most from 
German destruction might make a claim 
against Germany for such scientific and 
laboratory supplies as may be quickly 
provided from existing stocks. Ger- 
many, in the heart of Europe, is a great 
producer of these things. 

These are the main items in a pro- 
gram for rehabilitating schools in war- 
torn countries. It will be noted that 
most of the job must be done within 
countries because the needs cannot be 
met by imports. 

Perhaps it should be restated here 
that Germany and some other ex-enemy 
countries will likely be in the hands of 
occupying military authorities for some 
time. The extent of the damage to their 
educational facilities will depend on how 
far the suicidal policy of the enemy is 
carried. In any case, the emergency 
problem will not be touched by UNRRA 
or any other official civilian agency. 


Vital Contributions to General 
Program 

While it is clear that UNRRA is not 
empowered to engage in any general 
program of educational rehabilitation, it 
should also be clear that everything 
UNRRA does contributes to this cause. 
Rehabilitating transportation facilities, 
unscrambling the displaced persons 
muddle, getting families together in 
their home communities, and bringing 





back people of diversified skills and pro- 
fessions—all these things help people to 
help themselves. Assuring food, cloth- 
ing and shelter will obviously affect edu- 
cational work. Hungry, cold, homeless 
children cannot take advantage of edu- 
cational opportunities. 

Another vital contribution is in the 
field of public health—the control of epi- 
demics in liberated Europe. The most 
imminent threat to schools is an epidemic 
which would inevitably force them to 
close though they may have buildings, 
teachers, and books. 

Another aspect of the UNRRA program 
related to education is in the field of 
welfare. UNRRA is preparing to help 
countries in need to organize welfare fa- 
cilities to meet war-created problems of 
mothers, children, crippled, and inca- 
pacitated. This will undoubtedly lead 
to extensive programs of reeducation 
which will be organized by the local 
educational authorities. Meanwhile, 
these dependent people must be given 
special attention and care. 

In order to proceed with industrial 
and agricultural rehabilitation, to re- 
store essential transportation and public 
utilities as well as to build up the welfare 
services in certain countries, some direct 
training may be necessary. Specialists 
may be given such training on the spot 
or be sent to technical schools abroad. A 
delegation of Chinese technicians has al- 
ready visited the United States. Nurses’ 
aides have been given training in UNRRA 
camps. But all of this is pursuant to the 
central aim of UNRRA to help people 
help themselves. 

Some may think that all of this falls 
short of the mark. They may point to 
specific needs in education which can- 
not wait and argue that some agency 
ought to deliver the goods without delay. 
It is quite possible that some of these 
needs can be met by voluntary agencies 
in the United States or elsewhere. There 
is still a big area of need which can best 
be met by the private agencies and or- 
ganizations. The Junior Red Cross, for 
example, is assembling thousands of 
school kits containing pencils, crayons, 
rulers, paste, soap, toothbrush and tooth- 
paste, etc. Many organizations are eager 
to reach out a helping hand. Some of 
their fine plans will have to wait until 
the shipping situation is eased; for the 
first claim is on those supplies that will 
save lives, 

If the need for more direct aid for edu- 
cational rehabilitation is pressing enough, 
the nations constituting the Council of 
UNRRA can expand the work of this or- 
ganization by resolution if they wish. 








The machinery for international action is 
available and can as well be used to pro- 
cure and distribute school supplies as any 
other kind. But beyond the emergency 
relief period is the longer period of re- 
construction during which the nations 
may work cooperatively through some 


permanent international organization. 
If during the immediate post-war years 
UNRRA helps to lay a good foundation 
in the fields of its clear responsibility, the 
larger plans of the future will have a 
chance. People will have greater confi- 
dence in international organization and 
will turn there for the solution of long- 
range problems. 

It has been assumed in this statement 
that if a country lacking foreign purchas- 
ing power can be given immediate relief 
to keep people alive, to protect them 
against the scourge of disease, to return 
them to their homes, and in general to 
put them on the road to recovery, they 
can then work out their problems with 
their own manpower and resources. A 
people who love learning will devote their 
leadership and their means to the re- 
habilitation of the educational facilities, 
indeed, to the expansion of them beyond 
anything achieved in the past. But they 
cannot do this if they lack the essentials 
of life itself and the means by which to 
make their labor serve their needs. 

Such people will want to know of the 
experience of other countries and to work 
together as educators for educational ad- 
vancement. This calls for a clearing- 
house organization—a meeting place 
where the educators of the world may 
exchange ideas, study common problems 
and consider recommendations for com- 
mon action. Much thinking and 
planning has already been done by 
educational authorities of the United 
Nations through the London Conference 
of Ministers. A draft constitution for 
such an international organization has 
been presented for the consideration of 
various governments. 

It may be found that small and poor 
countries—even large but economically 
undeveloped countries—will need help 
from the stronger nations in achieving 
far-reaching plans for education. Yet it 
needs to be emphasized that a country 
which is given the chance to develop its 
own economic life soundly can do much 
for itself in expanding educational oppor- 
tunities. The case of Czechoslovakia is 
pertinent. Here was a small country 


which in a short span between two wars 
was able to offer its people educational 
advantages equal to those of the most 
This educational 
within and 


progressive nations. 
program was built from 
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largely paid for by the work of the people. 

The next few years call for superhuman 
efforts to hold society together, feed the 
hungry, clothe the ragged, shelter the 
homeless, and clear the debris of war 
from the pathway that leads to self-help. 
Given a strong economy in which the 
manpower of a country is productively 
employed and in which the “know-how” 
of the twentieth century is actively ap- 
plied, with free access to raw materials 
and markets, and a will toward enlighten- 
ment, the future fot educational and 
cultural advancement is bright. 





Statistics of Higher Ed- 
ucation 1939-40 and 
1941-42 now Available 


Because of the war, the statistics 
of higher education for 1939-40 
were delayed in printing until 
after data were available for simi- 
lar statistics for 1941-42, There- 
fore, to save paper and printing 
funds the data for 1941-42 have 
been combined with those for 1939- 
40 in chapter IV of volume II of a 
combined Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation in the United States, 1938- 
40 and 1940-42. There will be no 
separate publication for 1940-42. 

The war situation has necessi- 
tated that the data for the two pe- 
riods be reduced to the printing 
space that would in normal times 
have been used for data for 1 year. 
Therefore, detail for each institu- 
tion is included for 1939-40 only, 
that being the U. S. Census year. 

Part I. All Institutions contains 
32 pages of text and small tables, 
analyzing higher education in 
1939-40 and 1941-42 and long term 
trends; 17 State and national 
tables; and 2 tables of details by 
institution for 1930-40 covering 
faculty, student, graduates, and ex- 
penditures. 

Part I is devoted to Schools of 
Nursing, 1939-40, and Part III to 
Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities for each of the 4 years from 
1938-39 through 1941-42. 

The publication can be obtained 
free from the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C., as long 
as the supply lasts and thereafter 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., for 45 
cents. 














Some Recent Developments 


in School Social Work 


Three Pioneer Programs 


The Office of Education is deeply in- 
terested in the different administrative 
organizations now being set up in State 
and city school systems and their opera- 
tion to provide pupil-personnel services 
to all children on a system-wide basis, 
State or local district. The following 
article is one result of a study, including 
some observations, of the work of visiting 
teachers or school social workers under 
way in the Office of Education under the 
direction of Mrs. Katherine Cook, Con- 
sultant in Educational Services, in co- 
operation with the American Association 
of School Social Workers. 


Some interesting developments in the 
extension of the phase of pupil personnel 
service usually done by officials known as 
visiting teachers or school social workers 
or by other similar title are now under 
way in a number of States and cities. 
Three, each more or less in the experi- 
mental stage and of significance for dif- 
ferent reasons, are worthy of special 
mention. Each pioneers a new field or 
phase of the services indicated, and may 
set a pattern which other systems of 
similar types or having similar problems 
may wish to emulate in whole or in part. 

One of the projects represents an ef- 
fort to solve the problem of securing in a 
large city system, Philadelphia being the 
location of the experiment, an ade- 
quately prepared staff in this relatively 
new professional field. Visiting teachers, 
or School social workers or counselors, 
are primarily school officials responsible 
to the school board, the superintendent, 
and generally to the principal of the 
school or schools to which they are as- 
signed. They are concerned and associ- 
ated with two highly developed profes- 
sional fields, education and social work. 

Success in the services for which they 
are responsible demands training and ex- 
perience in both flelds and in addition 
certain personal qualities, more or less 
indefinable, it is true, but of no less im- 
portance than professional qualifica- 
tions. In these emergency days, when 
the shortage of qualified workers in 
nearly all professions is acute, securing 
these essentials in employing a staff of 
the size necessary to serve the children 
in our third largest city is a problem of 
real moment. 





How Philadelphia Is Meet- 
ing the Problem 


This is the way Philadelphia is meet- 
ing it. In the fall of 1942 the Philadel- 
phia Board of Education established a 
Division of Pupil Personnel and Coun- 
seling to “coordinate the work of the 
attendance officers, home and _ school 
visitors, employment certificating offi- 
cials and counselors and give a common 
direction and continuity to these closely 
related services.” Counseling positions 
were established in both elementary and 
secondary schools, Under the plan as s0 
far developed there is a central adminis- 
trative staff, a counseling section, and 
@ staff of counselors and counseling 
teachers assigned by schools. 

The central staff includes a director, 
two assistant directors, and a special 
assistant in charge of employment and 
certification. In addition, there is a 
counseling section of three consultants 
the members of which both teach and 
offer consultation service in the training 
program which was set up with the es- 
tablishment of the new service for the 
preparation of elementary school coun- 
seling teachers. 

The elementary school counseling 
teachers are selected from the regular 
teaching staff, one from each school par- 
ticipating, and are therefore regularly 
certificated and experienced teachers 
with such other qualifications as are 
deemed necessary or desirable for suc- 
cess in counseling. The first year the 
plan was in operation, 42 such teachers 
were selected from schools in which there 
was need for counseling teachers’ serv- 
ices and an inservice training program 
developed designed to offer them such 
training in social work as was deemed 
necessary and desirable. The teachers 
were to function in the newly created 
counseling positions while taking the 
designated courses, 


Holding Together Class Work and 
Experience 


The class work which was provided 
each morning 5 days a week consisted 
of instruction in (a) The Counseling 
Process, (b) Psychological Growth Prob- 
lems of Children, and (c) Counseling 
and the Community. Class work was 
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supplemented by consultative services 
provided soon after the initiation of the 
plan. The program for the school year 
called for monthly visits to the school 
by the consultants and 2 half-hour con- 
ferences a month at the central office 
with each counseling teacher. An im- 
portant objective of the consultant serv- 
ice is stated as that of “holding together 
class work and experience.” The classes 
were conducted by the central staff mem- 
bers, the director of the Philadelphia 
Child Guidance Clinic and the consult- 
ants, with occasional participation by 
other specialists in selected fields. 

The 42 teachers constituting the first 
class were freed one full half day, 5 days 
a week throughout a school year to take 
the courses offered. The other half days 
were spent in their respective schools as 
counseling teachers. The second year 
for these teachers, certain courses were 
continued, attended not more than a half 
day a week, with counseling work con- 
tinuing in the respective schools under 
limited supervision. In short, the teach- 
ers proceeded as full-time visiting teach- 
ers, each located in the school in which 
she originally taught, with the objec- 
tives and programs of which, as well as 
the individual needs of the children and 
the resources of the community, she was 
familiar. 

Counseling teachers are responsible 
administratively to the principal as are 
all other faculty members, The third 
year for the original group, which is the 
present one, some seminar courses are 
offered at the central office and some 
teachers are voluntarily taking such 
courses as they feel the need of, in 
regular higher educational institutions. 
No pressure to take them is, however, 
exerted from the central office staff. 

The second year of the operation of 
the plan differed only in the fact that 
another group of teachers similar in 
size and selection began training in the 
Same way as had the original group. The 
third group from approximately as many 
additional schools is organized and be- 
ginning its training the present school 
year. At the present time, 113 of the 
184 elementary schools of the city are 
participating in the plan which eventu- 
ally is expected to become city-wide in 
scope. As the plan works now, there is 
one counseling teacher assigned to each 
of the several elementary schools 
participating. 

The secondary school program is or- 
ganized on a different basis. Secondary 
school counselors hold Pennsylvania 
State certificates to act as “guidance 
counselors,” In vocational schools, senior 








and junior high schools, they qualify for 
positions through written and oral ex- 
aminations given under the direction of 
the Division of Examinations of the city 
school system. Assignment is made in 
some schools on a grade basis; in others, 
the division of work is made on the basis 
of an alphabetical list of pupils. 

As is generally true where work of this 
type is established as an integral part of 
the school program, and it is of relatively 
little value unless established on this 
basis, children may be referred to a visit- 
ing teacher or counselor (according to 
the title used) by the principal, class- 
room teacher, the parent or other in- 
terested person, or they may come for 
advice of their own accord. Observation 
in several systems indicates that a sur- 
prising number of children come volun- 
tarily, evidently feeling the need of the 
type of assistance they have learned to 
expect of the visiting teacher or advisor, 
and implying that a confidential rela- 
tionship has been established. In Phila- 
delphia, as in many other systems, each 
visiting teacher is assigned a room in 
the building in which she works, or in 
small systems in a central building, and 
assistance can be sought by a pupil with- 
out attracting special attention. 


Other Approaches by 
Louisiana and Michigan 


Two other plans for securing visiting- 
teacher services, one authorized in legis- 
lation recently enacted in Louisiana, the 
other in an act passed last spring in 
Michigan, represent other approaches to 
pupil-personnel services of real signifi- 
cance which affect State as well as local 
policies in the States concerned. 

The Michigan and Louisiana legisla- 
tive acts have in common the important 
implication that encouragement of, if 
not provision for, visiting-teacher serv- 
ices is a State responsibility. This seems 
particularly notable in that it recognizes, 
in principle if not as yet fully in practice, 
that this type of pupil-personnel service 
should be available to all children. In 
Louisiana, under the terms of recent leg- 
islation, the visiting-teacher service is 
immediately to become State-wide in ex- 
tent. That is, the law requires that each 
parish provide either a full-time or part- 
time service of at least one visiting 
teacher. 

While improvement of school attend- 
ance was a motivating factor in the pas- 
sage of the law making the provision 
indicated, the State having just passed 
new and improved continuing school- 
census and compulsory school-attend- 









ance laws, the State superintendent of 
public instruction makes it very clear 
that attendance duties, while a part 
of, are by no means ail or even the most 
important of those to be expected of the 
visiting-teacher staffs when employed. 
In a recent number of Louisiana Educa- 
tion in Wartime (October 1944), the 
superintendent states: “The visiting 
teacher is not of the type of the tradi- 
tional truant officer. She should have a 
comprehensive knowledge of the school 
and what it is trying to do so that she 
may carry to the home, when necessary, 
the advantages of education in general, 
and to explain in particular the oppor- 
tunities offered by the local school system. 

“Two aspects of effective attendance 
work stand out: (1) The preventive 
measures that keep children well ad- 
justed to their school work ... requir- 
ing the cooperation of the visiting 
teacher; and (2) the corrective measures 
that remedy . . . conditions deterrent to 
the child’s normal development and reg- 
ular attendance. These are largely the 
problem of the visiting teacher.” 

The qualifications of visiting teachers 
required in Louisiana include the poSses- 
sion of a teaching certificate with addi- 
tional training of a type related to the 
responsibilities of visiting-teacher work, 
the latter to be acquired during service. 
Education in Wartime also states: “Un- 
der a resolution of the State Board of 
Education, a person to be eligible for em- 
ployment as a visiting teacher must hold 
a class 1-B certificate, and must have 
served in one of the positions authorized 
on the certificate during 2 of the 5 years 
immediately preceding employment. 
Holders of these certificates ... must 
earn, prior to July 1, 1947, a minimum of 
9 semester hours of college credits re- 
lated to the responsibilities of the visit- 
ing teacher ... subject to the approval 
of the State supervisor of attendance 
and the State supervisor of teacher edu- 
cation and certification.” 

These early regulations appear to in- 
dicate that the Louisiana plan contem- 
plates the employment of prepared 
teachers and will provide for inservice 
training opportunities during service be- 
fore permanent visiting-teacher certifi- 
cates are issued. 

The Michigan plan, while providing 
the possibilities for becoming State-wide 
in extent, does not necessarily begin on 
that basis. Apparently one important 
influence leading to the new law was con- 
cern about the increasing occurrence of 
cases of juvenile delinquency. Accord- 
ing to a recent statement from the 
Michigan Department of Public Instruc- 
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tion’? “concern about delinquency was 
expressed from many quarters in in- 
creasing volume as the 1940’s progressed, 
especially as delinquency seemed to be 
increasing as an outgrowth of emergency 
conditions and pressures, One result of 
this State-wide interest ... is the visit- 
ing teacher bill which marks the first 
step in providing the special service nec- 
essary for the prevention and treatment 
of antisocial behavior.” 

While the Louisiana law stipulates 
that each parish in the State shall make 
provision for visiting-teacher services, 
that of Michigan is aimed at encouraging 
counties and local districts to provide 
such services through a State subsidy for 
the purpose, large enough to put the bur- 
den of expense involved on the State 
rather than on the district. A State ap- 
propriation of $200,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1945, was made 
available for the purpose of aiding school 
districts and county boards of supervisors 
to provide programs for the prevention 
and treatment of behavior problems of 
children, State funds may be drawn 
upon by local boards for reimbursement 
to the extent of $1,500 per visiting 
teacher employed, including salaries and 
other important expenditures. 

Certification regulations in Michigan, 
as in Louisiana and Philadelphia, recog- 
nize the need for integration of school 
social work with the regular school pro- 
gram. In Michigan, because of recog- 
nition of the fact that fully qualified 
visiting teachers might not be avail- 
able when the law became effective at the 
beginning of the school year, standards 
were set up for full professional and 
for partially qualified visiting teachers, 

Professional requirements “for full 
approval” include “appropriate experi- 
ence” some of which must be as a teacher 
“preferably on the elementary level.” 
Requirements listed among others are:* 
“Personality—a record of exceptional 
success with respect to social sensitivity, 
insight into behavior motivation”; cer- 
tificate—eligibility for a Michigan life 
provisional or other certificate approved 
by the State Board of Education; edu- 
cation—an A. B. degree (an A. M. is 
highly desirable) and at least 30 semester 
hours credit in designated subjects of the 
kind usually required by schools of social 
work, 

Other important provisions of the State 
program for visiting teachers in Michi- 
gan concern a training program for 1944; 


1A State Program for Visiting Teachers. 
Lansing, Mich., State Department of Public 
Instruction, 1944 (Bulletin No. 3042, Instruc- 
tional Service Series). 


the number of children a visiting teacher 
may serve (i, e., a school population of 
2,500), and a list of “services and duties 
of visiting teachers.” 

The list of “services and duties” in- 
cludes the following: (1) Emphasize the 
prevention of delinquency and treatment 
of milder cases. (2) Assist other teach- 
ers to recognize symptoms which are sig- 
nificant as indicating possible or prob- 
able future delinquency, (3) Emphasize 
total faculty planning and understand- 
ing of problems. (4) Study the child and 
seek to discover causes of the symptoms. 
(5) Recommend steps to be taken for 
proper treatment. (6) Know thoroughly 
all services, local and State, available 
from other than school agencies, 


The three projects described seem to 
accept an important principle already 
widely extended in practice, namely, that 
training and experience in education 
with additional training in courses 
usually aproved in schools of social work 
are essential qualifications for success in 
the type of work usually known as visit- 
ing teacher or school social work. The 
plans adopted in Michigan and Louisiana 
establish an equally important principle, 
namely, that this type of pupil personnel 
service is a responsibility of the State 
education system, and as such should be 
made available to all children regardless 
of location, economic or other limiting 
conditions, which may characterize local 
school systems within the State. 





Conference on Negro 


Education 

A conference on post-war education of 
Negroes, with special reference to return- 
ing veterans and war workers, was held 
in the U. S. Office of Education on De- 
cember 12 and 13. The following dele- 
gates attended, representing the desig- 
nated associations: W. N. Ridley and 
H. H. Long, of the American Teachers 
Association; H. M. Bond and L. H. Foster, 
of the Conference of Presidents of Negro 
Land Grant Colleges; S. H. Adams and 
G. C. Grant, of the National Association 
of Collegiate Deans and Registrars in 
Negro Schools; and Walter C. Wynn, of 
the Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools for Negroes. 

In issuing the call for the conference, 
Commissioner Studebaker said: 

Many suggestions and requests, 
both oral and written, have come to 
the Office of Education recently con- 
cerning the desirability that the 
Office call a conference of represent- 
atives of Negro educational associa- 
tions in order to consider special 
problems of education of the return- 
ing Negro veteran and war worker 
and related educational problems, 

The conference, which was under the 
direction of Ambrose Caliver, Senior Spe- 
cialist in the Education of Negroes, had 
as its specific purposes, (a) pointing up 
the special problems of the education of 
returning Negro veterans and war work- 
ers; (b) indicating the implications of 
the Army test results (intelligence, apti- 
tude, and health), and military and war 
experience for educational institutions; 
and (c) indicating certain problems of 
education generally—for both Negro 
youth and adults—growing out of the war 
and post-war situation, 

Government officials who discussed 
various problems which Negro educa- 


tional institutions will face in their ef- 
forts to serve the returning veteran and 
war worker included: 


Brig. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, Dep- 
uty Director Military Training, Army 
Service Forces, War Department; 

Walter V. Bingham, Chief Psycholo- 
gist, Classification and Replacement 
Branch, Adjutant General’s Office, War 
Department; 

Maj. O. W. Clark, Assistant Admin- 
istrator, Compensation, Pension, and 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Veterans’ 
Administration; 

Lt. Lawrence A. Oxley, Senior Tech- 
nical Representative, Bureau of Place- 
ment, War Manpower Commission; 

Col. C. C. Johnson, Executive Assist- 
ant to the Director, Selective Service 
System; 

Maj. Gen. George F. Lull, Deputy 
Surgeon General, War Department; 

Mayhew Derryberry, Chief, Field Ac- 
tivities in Health Education, U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service; and 

John A. Kratz, Associate Director, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Federal Security Agency. 

In addition, A. J. Brumbaugh, Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, and Martin D. Jenkins, of Howard 
University, discussed certain ways in 
which the educational associations and 
institutions might meet the educational 
problems indicated by the conference. 

A follow-up program was formulated 
by the delegates, who organized a tem- 
porary joint committee under the chair- 
manship of H. M. Bond, with S. H. Adams 
as secretary. The conference passed a 
resolution calling upon the joint commit- 
tee to take immediate steps to implement 
the suggestions growing out of the con- 
ference. This joint committee approved 


& long-term, follow-up project of re- 
search, conferences, and action to the 
end that Negro educational institutions 
may adequately serve the returning vet- 
eran and war worker, 
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Chief State School Officers 





Some Further Reports from 
Council's Annual Meeting 


In the December 20 issue of EDUCATION 
FOR VICTORY a@ number of reports and ad- 
dresses made at the annual meeting~of 
the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers was published, including 
the first report of the Study Commission 
entitled “Planning and Developing an 
Adequate State Program of Education.” 

Following are the four remaining re- 
ports made by the Study Commission to 
the Council, 


State Educational 
Organization 


The kind of organization for educa- 
tion and the working relationships which 
are established at the State level may 
either greatly complicate or may facili- 
tate the development of an adequate 
program of education. The develop- 
ment of a good organization is essential 
to assure best results. It should be rec- 
ognized that a satisfactory organization 
of local school units is as essential as 
good organization on a State level, but 
this report is largely limited to a con- 
sideration of the problems on the State 
level. It is not necessary that the plan 
of organization in all States be iden- 
tical, but the organization and pattern 
of working relationships in each State 
should be based on sound principles. 
The following statements present prin- 
ciples to serve as a guide in effecting 
such an organization, 


Legal Basis for Organization 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 


1. The State constitution should contain 
the basic provisions for the organization, 
administration, and support of a pro- 
gram of public education; and it should 
empower and direct the legislature to es- 
tablish the general plan for carrying out 
the basic provisions so set forth. 

These basic provisions should be con- 
cerned with such matters as equality of 
educational opportunity; free public ed- 
ucation, at least through the secondary 
level; and fiscal independence of local 
school districts from other local govern- 
mental units. 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS 


2. The legislature should enact enabling 
statutes for the organization, adminis- 


tration, and support of the State system 
of education. 

3. The legislature should create a State 
Board of Education and define its powers 
and duties. 

4. The legislature should delegate to the 
State Board of Education authority to 
establish such minimum standards and 
technical requirements as are consistent 
with the statutes, 


Organization 
STATE BoarD OF EDUCATION 


5. The State Board of Education should 
be the policy-making board at the State 
level for the entire State educational 
system, 

Pending the time that one over-all 
board is established, it is desirable that 
some form of coordinated board be estab- 
lished which can be regarded as repre- 
senting the entire State educational sys- 
tem in such matters of educational con- 
cern as affect the entire State; e. g., deal- 
ing with problems of surplus commodi- 
ties, the education of veterans. 

6. The State Board of Education should 
comprise no more than nine nor less than 
five members, selected to serve for rela- 
tively long and overlapping terms, so as 
to assure reasonable continuity and con- 
sistency in policies. 

7. Members of the Board of Education 
should be selected according to some plan 
which will insure freedom from domina- 
tion by partisan political factions. 


CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICER 
8. The Chief State School Officer should 
serve as secretary and executive officer of 
the State Board of Education. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


9. The State Depariment of Education, 
which should consist of the Chief State 
School Officer and his staff, should be or- 
ganized as a State service agency in the 
field of education to provide professional 
leadership and guidance, to coordinate 
educational services, and to carry out the 
policies and duties authorized by the 
State Board of Education. 

10. The personnel of the department 
should be selected on the basis of merit 
and fitness by the State Board of Educa- 
tion upon the recommendation of the 
Chief State School Officer, 


Compensation and working conditions 

should be such as to attract and retain 
competént personnel. 
11. The organization of the department 
should facilitate providing efficiently ail 
needed services and should promote co- 
ordination and integration among the 
services. 

The organization should grow out of 
and be adapted to meet the needs of the 
State. The divisional organization 
should be established by the Chief State 
School Officer with the approval of the 
State Board of Education. (Ordinarily 
there should be at least two and prefer- 
ably not more than four or five divisions 
in a department.) 


Relationships of the State 
Educational Agencies to 
Other State Departments or 
Agencies 


While education covers a broad field, 

it should be recognized that organized 
educational agencies as such cannot di- 
rectly undertake to solve all problems of 
civilization. It is a limited agency. It 
should, therefore, not undertake to usurp 
the responsibilities of other State insti- 
tutions or departmerts but rather work 
cooperatively with them and encourage 
them to work with educational agencies. 
Many problems of effective working re- 
lationships are involved and should be 
solved if duplication and competition on 
the one hand and neglect on the other 
are to be avoided. 
1. There should be a plan and program 
involving continuous evaluation of serv- 
ices to be rendered by the State, so that 
those which are predominantly educa- 
tional in nature may be assigned to the 
educational agencies and others to the 
appropriate agencies. 

Insofar as some phases of the services 

tend to involve more than one agency, 
those agencies should plan and carry 
out the plans cooperatively. 
2. When some other department or or- 
ganization is providing certain services 
which belong essentially to education, 
the funds and responsibilities for those 
services should be transferred to the 
State Department of Education. 

If transfer of funds and responsibil- 
ities cannot be effected immediately, be- 
cause of legal barriers, the Department 
of Education should be requested to se- 
lect the personnel who renders the edu- 
cational service and such personnel 
should be assigned to the staff of the 
Department of Education in accordance 
with a plan cooperatively prepared and 
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mutually agreed upon by the educational 
agency and the other agency involved. 
3. If some department or organization 
other than a recognized legal educational 
agency desires educational materials to 
be prepared by or for schools, such ma- 
terial should be jointly planned for, pro=- 
duced, and distributed by the educa- 
tional agency and the other department 
or organization involved. 

4. Representatives of agencies not le- 
gally specifically established as educa- 
tional agencies but whose programs in- 
volve educational aspects should serve 
educational agencies only in a consulta- 
tive capacity, rather than as instruc- 
tional personnel of the schools. 

5. Auziliary services, such as serving 
lunches, providing school transportation, 
eic., should be administered by schools 
insofar as they serve to facilitate the 
instructional program. 

Partial list of State agencies with 
which the State Department of Educa- 
tion should maintain close cooperative 
relationships.—State Department of 
Health; state institutions or agencies 
charged with the administration of in- 
stitutions for the mentally, physically, 
or socially defective or ill or charged with 
establishing children’s clinics or pro- 
grams of mental hygiene; State Depart- 
ment of Conservation; State Department 
of Welfare, especially the divisions re- 
sponsible for child welfare, placement of 
children in foster homes, and for li- 
censing of boarding homes and schools; 
penal institutions; departments or agen- 
cies responsible for certain phases of 
safety; State libraries. 

Responsibilities of State auditors, bud- 
get directors or similar officers, attorney 
generals, etc., should be _ carefully 
checked and defined so that they can 
carry out their functions effectively 
without directly or indirectly determin- 
ing educational policies. Responsibility 
for recreation by educational agencies 
as to extent, scope, and financial sup- 
port, and the relationship of educational 
agencies to other agencies involved in 
recreational activities needs careful an- 
alysis and study. 
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Educational Services 
Which States Should 
Expect From the 
Federal Government 


National Concern for Education 


In the United States education has 
always been considered essential to the 
national welfare. The writings of the 
founding fathers make it clear that edu- 
cation is necessary in order “to provide 
for common defense, promote the general 
welfare and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty, to ourselves and our posterity.” The 
marked emphasis placed on education 
during the current war emergency as a 
means of national mobilization is ample 
evidence that education is today a matter 
of serious national concern. 

Since the Constitution does not specifi- 
cally mention education, it follows in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 
X of the Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States that the respon- 
sibility for the organization and operation 
of education is “reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

This situation leaves the Federal Gov- 
ernment with a serious concern for edu- 
cation but limited in the sphere of its 
activity. This is so clearly indicated in 
the basic law creating the Office of Edu- 
cation that it appears pertinent to quote 
section 1 of this Act, which reads: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Con- 
gress assembled, That there shall be 
established at the city of Washing- 
ton, a Department ' of Education, for 
the purpose of collecting such sta- 
tistics and facts as shall show the 
condition and progress of education 
in the several States and Territories, 
and of diffusing such information re- 
specting the organization and man- 
agement of schools and school sys- 
tems and methods of teaching as 
shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and 
maintenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote the 
cause of education throughout the 
country. 

In other words, the organization and 
operation of education is reserved to the 
respective States leaving it for the Fed- 
eral Government to “promote the cause 
of education throughout the country.” 


Present Situation 
Although the role of the United States 
Government in the field of education was 


1Changed to “Office” of Education, 1869— 
renamed “Bureau” of Education, 1870— 
changed to “Office” of Education, 1929, 


early recognized, the experiences of the 
past decade have seriously conflicted with 
recognized policy. Since the early days 
of the so-called “depression” one Federal 
agency after another has gone far beyond 
the promotion of education and has at- 
tempted to organize and operate educa- 
tional programs in the several States, 
Among these agencies were the Works 
Progress Administration, National Youth 
Administration, and at the present time 
the Federal Works Agency and the War 
Food Administration. i 

The conditions resulting from this va- 
riety of noneducational Federal agencies 
attempting to function in a field which is 
not their proper sphere have been cha- 
otic. Not only is the question of national 
policy for education confused by the 
duplication and overlapping of these 
agencies, but it is further complicated by 
many voluntary educational organiza- 
tions. These often fail to agree among 
themselves. 

In short, the sound policy that the Fed- 
eral Government should function in the 
field of education through the Office of 
Education as stated in the act which cre- 
ated it has been forgotten. Congress 
no longer consistently recognizes that it 
has a regularly constituted agency to 
which educational activities should be 
assigned. The most Serious implication 
of this situation is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has not established a definite 
policy or sound principles to govern its 
actions in the field of education. 


Basic Principles 


In view of the lack of a recognized Fed- 
eral policy in the field of education and 
also because there has been a marked 
tendency of certain Federal agencies to 
encroach upon the recognized rights and 
obligations of the States, it is essential 
that steps be taken to determine what 
services the States should expect the Fed- 
eral Government to render in the field of 
education. To point the way out of this 
confused condition of affairs, it is essen- 
tial that certain basic principles be recog- 
nized in determining the scope and char- 
acter of the services which the States 
should expect of the Federal Govern- 
ment in this field. he following are 
proposed as guiding criteria: 

1, Educational services provided by the 
Federal Government should be of such 
character and rendered in such manner 
as to assure that the administration and 
operation of the educational program 
in the States will remain the responsi- 
bility of the States and local school units, 


One of the basic principles of educa- 
tion in our democracy is that the direct 
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control of the educational program re- 
sides in the people of the States and 
local units. The Federal operation of any 
service, such as the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, clearly violates this prin- 
ciple. Any service which tends to en- 
croach on the rightful responsibilities of 
the States and local units weakens the 
effectiveness of their organization. If 
the principle is to be effective, the State 
must discharge its responsibility to pro- 
vide a complete and well-rounded pro- 
gram, To fail in this is to invite, if not 
to assure, the violation of this principle. 


2. The Federal Government should pro- 
vide those services to the States in the 
field of education which can not be ren- 
dered effectively by the States and local 
school units. 

To assure the proper development of 
education in the Nation and in the States, 
it is necessary to have certain services 
which the States individually cannot pro- 
vide. It is essential that the Office of 
Education assist in and promote inter- 
state, regional, and Nation-wide pro- 
grams in dealing with problems which 
concern groups of States. 


3. The needs of the States should deter- 
mine the educational services which the 
Federal Government should provide to 
the States. 


If the program of services to the States 

is to be effective and vital, it is essential 
that it grow out of and meet real needs, 
This does not necessarily mean that the 
States will recognize such needs. It may 
well be that the Office of Education 
should assist States in identifying and 
recognizing their needs for service. 
4, The Federal Government should ad- 
minister and operate only those educa- 
tional programs which are clearly and 
exclusively a national obligation. 

There are certain educational activi- 
ties, such as the military and naval acad- 
emies, which are definitely the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government. 
Recommendations Relating to 
Services 


If these criteria are accepted as sound 
they inevitably lead to certain specific 
recommendations, 


1. Steps should be taken to strengthen 
the program of the Office of Education in 
the services for which it was established. 
The act establishes an agency whose pur- 
pose is to exercise broad leadership. If 
this leadership is to function effectively, 
it is essential that a clear and well-de- 
fined working relationship be established 
between State departments of education 








and the Office of Education. It is pro- 
posed that a program of conferences 
either on a national or regional basis be 
developed so that, as a guarantee that 
real needs will be served, the States can 
help determine the services to be pro- 
vided by the Office of Education. 

2. Administrative regulations and re- 
quirements incorporated as part of pres- 
ent Federal programs of financial aid to 
education should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

3. Legislation granting financial as- 
sistance for education in the future 
should limit the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to disbursement of funds and 
auditing. 

4. Steps should be taken to discontinue 
the rendering of educational services to 
the States by noneducational Federal 
agencies. Any such services that should 
be continued should be transferred to 
the Office of Education. 

5. The services provided by the United 
States Office of Education should be ade- 
quate to meet the needs in the field of 
education. In order that this service 
may be provided effectively, a thorough 
study of the organization of the Office 
should be made by competent educational 
authorities, including representatives of 
the States. Adequate funds and staff 
should be provided to make it possible to 
provide these services. 

6. Some services which the States 
should expect of the Office of Education 
are: 


a. To provide, on request, consultative 
service to assist the several States in the 
evaluation, reorganization, and develop- 
ment of their educational organizations. 

b. To assist States in planning work 
conferences on a State, regional, or 
nation-wide basis. On occasion it will 
be necessary and desirable for the Office 
of Education to initiate and sponsor such 
conferences on a regional or national 
basis. Such work conferences would 
help identify and analyze problems, de- 
velop criteria for evaluating policies, pro- 
cedures, and organization, and assist 
States in adjusting their own programs 
in keeping with desirable policies. This 
type of service probably offers one of 
the most effective and constructive ave- 
nues for exercise of leadership by the 
Office of Education. 

c. To assist in planning, coordinating, 
and interpreting research in all phases 
of education. 

d. To serve as a clearinghouse for in- 
formation concerning major national 
and international trends and develop- 
ments in education. 

e. To provide the type of leadership 
which will facilitate the development of 
a@ sound national policy in the fleld of 
education. 


f. To administer the distribution of all 
funds allocated to the States for educa- 
tional purposes. 

g. To coordinate Federal educational 
activities in other agencies, such as De=- 
partment of Agriculture and Social Se- 
curity Agency. 

h. Assist in working out programs on 
Federal and State levels requiring coor- 
dination and cooperation in fields involv- 
ing other agencies, such as health, 
recreation, libraries, welfare, and con- 
servation. 

i. Promote and assist in the establish- 
ment of a system for the exchange of 
students and teachers on both an inter- 
state and on an international basis. 

j. In cooperation with the States, pre- 
pare and distribute bulletins and mate- 
rials in accordance with a plan which 
will secure wide distribution and assure 
the most effective use of such materials. 

k. In cooperation with the States to 
carry on a continuing program to de- 
velop and improve the procedures and 
methods of collecting and disseminating 
statistical information. 

PROJECT COMMITTEE: 

Rocer M. THompeson, Connecticut, 

chairman, 

WarrEN W. Knox, New York, 

vice chairman. 

EsTHER L. ANDERSON, Wyoming. 

Dovucras CHITTICK, South Dakota. 

S. P. CLEmons, South Carolina. 

Mrs. MARIANNE GEYER, New Mexico. 

ELIZABETH IRELAND, Montana. 

MARGARET PARADISE, Colorado. 

G. FRANKLIN STOVER, Pennsylvania. 


Financing the Educa- 
tional Program During 
and Following the War 
Emergency Period 


Introduction 


No State can have a satisfactory pro- 
gram of education unless it develops a 
plan for providing adequate financial 
support. In nearly every State, there 
are many local school administrative 
units, particularly in rural areas, that 
do not have and cannot have adequate 
financial support until the State faces 
this problem and develops a satisfactory 
plan for the entire State system of edu- 
cation. Furthermore, there are many 
States which cannot provide a program 
of support which is adequate to meet all 
needs until the Federal Government de- 
velops a sound and comprehensive plan 
for providing assistance in solving these 
problems. Yet most States can and 
should make more progress than they 
have made to date toward solving their 
own financial problems. 
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There have been a number of develop- 
ments during recent years which make 
it imperative that every State proceed 
at once to face this problem and restudy 
its entire plan of State school support. 
Among the most important of these are 
the following: 

1. Recent changes in living costs and 
in the value of the dollar have made 
readjustments in the program of school 
support necessary. 

2. There has been a marked increase in 
mobility of population and to some ex- 
tent of urbanization, partly as a result 
of war-connected developments. 

3. Provision must be made for financ- 
ing additional services which the schools 
have been and will be called upon to 
render. 

4. There are many accumulated defi- 
ciencies which will have to be met, some 
of which date back for years, and others 
of which grow out of the curtailment in 
school building construction, mainte- 
nance and purchase of transportation 
equipment resulting from wartime re- 
strictions. 

5. Increasing competition for the tax 
dollar resulting from newer services 
added by the States and from the tax 
program of the Federal Government 
necessitates a maximum of economy and 
efficiency in the school finance program, 
if provision is to be made to meet all 
needs. 


The following principles and proce- 
dures are suggested for guidance in re- 
vising and developing more adequate 
programs of financial support for edu- 
cation. 


Relation of Control and Support 


1. The control of education is not neces- 
sarily centered at the level or agency of 
government which levies or collects taxes 
for the support of education. 

States for many years have collected 
taxes at the State level and distributed 
the proceeds to local school administra- 
tive units for expenditure, placing little 
or no discretionary authority in State 
officers over such funds. It is customary 
in our complex political structure for one 
agency of government to collect taxes 
while another agency controls the expen- 
diture of such funds. Many school dis- 
tricts have final control over the expen- 
diture of funds raised at the county, 
State, and Federal levels of government. 
A sound program of Federal support de- 
pends upon this principle. 


2. Taxes for the support of education 
should be levied and collected by the 
agencies and levels of government which 
can perform this function most effectively 
and equitably. Wealth should be taxed 
where it exists for the education of chil- 
dren where they live. 


- 


There is a trend toward obtaining a 
greater proportion of school support from 
State tax sources, since the State can 
operate a more efficient, varied and equi- 
table tax program than the school ad- 
ministrative unit. This trend has led to 
equalization and strengthening of school 
support in many States. Similarly, 
equalization and strengthening of school 
support among the States require the use 
of taxes collected on a Nation-wide basis. 
Greater cooperation between State and 
local administrative units, among States, 
and between States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment is essential for optimum prog- 
ress in improving the school support 
program, 


3. Funds for education should be allo- 
cated and expended in a manner which 
will promote efficiency, insure a satisfac- 
tory school program, and encourage and 
strengthen local responsibility in school 
administration. 


Responsibility for the operation of the 
educational program should be delegated 
to local administrative units sufficiently 
large to be both efficient and responsive 
to the needs of the people. The State 
should establish minimum standards and 
provide professional leadership for the 
State school system, 


4. When funds for education are collected 
at one level of government for expendi- 
ture at a different level, these funds 
should be apportioned in accordance with 
an equitable and objective formula which 
does not grant discretionary authority to 
the officer responsible for apportioning 
these funds. 


There are many plans in operation for 
distributing State funds to school dis- 
tricts which illustrate this principle. 
Federal aid for education should be ap- 
portioned to the several States in a simi- 
lar manner. This procedure enables 
taxes to be collected by the most effective 
taxing agency for expenditure under local 
control. 


Improvements in Local Support 


1. The nature, form and size of the local 
school administrative unit should con- 
form to the pattern that will provide edu- 
cational services effectively and econom- 
ically under competent professional lead- 
ership and permit the most successful 
operation of the property taz. 

The local school administrative unit 
should be of sufficient size to provide 
adequate professional leadership, utilize 
public funds wisely and economically, 
and provide favorable conditions for the 
functioning of the revenue base on which 


it depends. Large local school admin- 
istrative units provide a more favorable 
base for the successful operation of the 
local property tax and permit greater 
economy in operating a well-rounded 
school program. 

2. Basic improvements in property tax 
assessment and administration are 
needed to strengthen local support of 
education. 

Proper assessment procedures are 
needed to correct inequalities among tax- 
ing units, among parcels of the same 
kind of property, among different types 
of property and among property of dif- 
ferent values. Proccdures for levying, 
collecting and enumerating the local 
property tax can and should be im- 
proved. State supervision of local as- 
sessing practices is necessary to achieve 
this improvement. 

3. Flexibility and independence in levy- 
ing the local school property tar should 
be assured. 

School boards elected by the people 
should have power to authorize a local 
tax levy sufficient to provide for the local 
school fiscal needs. Rigid limitations 
upon the school district property tax 
should be avoided so as not to hamper 
the school’s ability to meet new prob- 
lems. 


Improvements in State Support 


1. Each State should develop a program 
of State support embodying principles of 
equalization which will guarantee that 
every child shall have at least an ade- 
quate minimum educational program, 

Many communities with limited finan- 
cial resources cannot meet prescribed 
minimum educational standards without 
State equalization funds. It is the obli- 
gation of the State to correct this con- 
dition through its State aid program. 
2. A complete and well-balanced mini- 
mum program of education should be 
defined by the State, the funds necessary 
to operate such a program should be 
determined, and the amount so deter- 
mined should be used in computing 
equalization payments. 

In determining the needs of the local 

school administrative unit for the pur- 
poses of computing equalization pay- 
ments, all educational costs, both cur- 
rent expenses and capital outlay, should 
be considered. 
3. The determination of available local 
funds for equalization purposes should 
be based upon a valid assessment of 
property in the local administrative 
unit. 

An equitable equalization plan requires 
that available local funds be determined 
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upon the basis of valuations established 
by the State, rather than those estab- 
lished by independent local assessors. 
If State equalized valuations are not 
available, an objective formula designed 
to measure the fiscal capacity of the 
local administrative unit should be em- 
ployed. 

4. In addition to equalization funds, the 
State should provide additional support 
for all school districts to meet increased 
school costs and to finance new services. 


Taxes collected at the State and Fed- 
eral levels for distribution to local ad- 
ministrative units should provide most of 
the additional support needed. The local 
property tax is carrying a large school 
tax burden at the present time and this 
burden should not be greatly increased. 
Income and excise taxes collected at the 
State and Federal levels can provide the 
additional funds more equitably. 

5, Detailed earmarking in the allocation 
of State school funds should be avoided. 

State funds apportioned to local school 
districts should not be segregated or le- 
gally earmarked, except in broad catego- 
ries such as current expense fund, cap- 
ital outlay fund or debt service fund. 
Detailed earmarking of State funds im- 
pedes flexibility and generally represents 
an unjustified restriction upon local 
control. 


6. State support programs should en- 
courage the development of local school 
administrative units of sufficient size to 
permit the operation of an economical 
and satisfactory school program, 


State distribution plans incorporating 
the principle of equalization have fre- 
quently subsidized and entrenched small, 
inefficient administrative units. Correc- 
tion of such laws should be part of the 
improved school support program, 


7. Inequities which may exist in the pres- 
ent school support plan should be cor- 
rected as additional funds are provided. 

Frequently inequities are found in 
school support programs which are the 
result of compromise and expediency in 
legislation, These statutes are difficult 
to change when tax receipts are declin- 
ing; corrections should therefore be made 
at this time. 


8. The State board of education or other 
appropriate State educational agency 
should have limited funds and authority 
to make grants to local school units for 
the purpose of establishing new programs 
on an experimental or emergency basis. 

Wartime conditions have shown quite 
clearly that unless the State is in a posi- 
tion to provide funds for new services, 


«nursery schools, 


initiative and leadership will be surren- 
dered to the Federal Government, or to 
some other agency which is prepared to 
finance such services. If the State is to 
exert leadership in the development of 
recreation, improved 
health services, veterans’ education, etc., 
there must be funds available from State 
sources to support or assist in supporting 
such programs. Such funds should be 
administered in accordance with a uni- 
form policy throughout the State. 


9, After a new program has been in sat- 
isfactory operation for a reasonable 
length of time, provision for its support 
should be incorporated into the regular 
school support plan, ; 

State distribution plans generally do 
not recognize the additional costs of 
many well-established educational serv- 
ices. In order to develop high stand- 
ards for such services on a permanent 
basis under State leadership, financial 
support should be included in the basic 
State support program. 


10. State aid should be provided fer 
school construction purposes, and the 
State should retain authority to approve 
the location, size and plan of new school 
buildings. 


In most States, State aid to local 
schools is provided for current expense 
only. Equalization and relief of the 
property tax require a program of State 
aid either through the minimum pro- 
gram or a special fund for capital outlay 
purposes, This type of aid is especially 
important to realize fully the advantages 
of school district reorganization. Sur- 
veys for the location and planning of new 
school buildings should be initiated im- 
mediately under the supervision of the 
State department of education in order 
that it may be prepared to exert desirable 
leadership in the post-war building pro- 
gram. 


11, If local contributions are required 
for participation in the State school 
building fund, the amount required 
should be adjusted in accordance with 
the financial ability of the local unit. 

The practice of requiring local units to 
make a uniform percentage contribution 
to school building projects should be dis- 
continued and the principle of equaliza- 
tion incorporated into the capital outlay 
support program. 


12. A comprehensive and fiscally ade- 
quate system of State taxation is essen- 
tial to provide for all State needs includ- 
ing the funds required for education, 
Few States have developed a compre- 
hensive and satisfactory tax system 





which will provide sufficient funds to fi- 
nance schools adequately. Many of the 
States are in the unfortunate position of 
having constitutional restrictions on the 
use of various types of taxes. Freedom 
of action by the legislature is also some- 
times limited by established policies of 
earmarking various taxes for certain uses, 
Both of these obstacles to flexible legis- 
lative action should ideally be removed 
as a prerequisite to a sound tax program. 
However, where earmarking of tax re- 
ceipts for other governmental service 
exists, it may be necessary to seek similar 
protection for education. 


Improvements in Federal Support 


The Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers has already approved basic prin- 
ciples in the administration of Federal 
funds for education. 

PROJECT COMMITTEE: 
E. L. Lrypman, Washington, 
chairman, 

JENNIE CAMPBELL, Utah, 

vice chairman, 
W. F. Crepie, North Carolina, 
DoNALD A. EMERSON, Oregon, 
RENE L. HeErsstT, Delaware. 
GERHARD AHRENS, Indiana. 
FRANK S, SORENSON, Nebraska. 
J. A. Riccrns, Arizona. 
EDWIN W, Davis, Vermont. 
R1Ta HAnson, Idaho, 


Policy Statements of 
the National Council 
of Chief State School 
Officers 


(Proposed and derived largely from reso- 
lutions and reports adopted by the 
Council) 


Internal Organization and Pro- 
cedures of Council 


1. Name of Organization—This or- 
ganization shall be designated as the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officers (1936). 

2. Membership.—The Council shall 
consist of the Chief State School Offi- 
cer—State superintendent or commis- 
sioner of education—of each of the 48 
States, District of Columbia, and out- 
lying possessions. Each Chief State 
School Officer or his designated repre- 
sentative is entitled to vote on Council 
matters. 

3. Officers.—The officers of the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers shall be a president, vice president, 
secretary-treasurer, and an executive 
committee, who shall be elected at the 
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time of the annual meeting and shall 
take office on January 1, following their 
election. 

4. The Executive Committee.—The 
executive committee shall be the official 
representative of the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers and shall 
consist of the president, vice president, 
and secretary, and five members at large, 
or a total of eight members (1937). 

5. Legislative Committee.—The presi- 
dent of the Council, in consultation with 
the Chief State School Officers, shall ap- 
point a committee of not more than 
seven members to work with the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education as he con- 
siders the problems of relations to States 
which are before Congress and may be 
presented to Congress during the ensu- 
ing year. This committee shall repre- 
sent the Chief State School Officers in 
all legislative matters (1943). 

6. Resolutions Committee.—The presi- 
dent of the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers shall appoint a reso- 
lutions committee within 30 days after 
the adjournment of the annual meeting 
at which he is elected, to the end that 
continuing policies of the Council may be 
set up and resolutions drafted well in 
advance of the ensuing annual meeting 
(1943), 

7. Time and Place of Annual Meet- 
ing.—The annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers shall be held immediately before 
the annual meeting of the State direc- 
tors of vocational education or immedi- 
ately after that meeting and preferably 
not in the same city but in some city lo- 
cated nearby (1939). The Council shall 
meet each alternate year with the U. S. 
Office of Education in Washington 
(1928). 

Suggested revision—The time and 
place of the annual meeting of the Coun- 
cil shall be determined by the execu- 
tive committee. 

8. Program for Annual Meeting.—The 
program for the annual meeting shall be 
prepared by the president with the as- 
sistance of the executive committee, 
after consulting with the U. 8. Commis- 
siorer of Education. At least a half day, 
and not more than a day and a half, of 
the meeting shall be set aside on the 
program for the use of the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education and his staff 
(1928). 

9. Policy Statements—The Council 
shall adopt such policy statements as 
it deems proper. The president of the 
Council shall seek the assistanckt of the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education in main- 
taining a continuing record of the pol- 


icies adopted by the Council. Such pol- 
icies as adopted shall continue in effect 
until specifically modified or repealed by 
action of the Council. The policies 
adopted each year shall be properly clas- 
sified and added to existing policies. 

10. Adoption of New Policies.—Pro- 
posals for new policies shall be submitted 
in writing to the chairman of the Reso- 
lutions Committee who shall submit same 
to his committee for review before it is 
transmitted to the National Council at 
the current annual meeting for consid- 
eration. A proposed policy statement 
shall be adopted as a continuing policy 
when approved by a vote of at least 
two-thirds of the voting members pres- 
ent. Any policy of national concern 
thus adopted is to be supported by the 
members as a Council policy. Any pol- 
icy of State or local concern thus adopt- 
ed is to be considered a recommendation 
of the Council to the respective States 
or local school administrative units. 

11. Study Commission.—A Study Com- 
mission on State Educational Problems 
is organized primarily to study problems 
assigned to it or approved by the Na- 
tional Council or its president, and to 
prepare and submit each year to the 
National Council or its Executive Com- 
mittee reports and recommendations 
concerning policies growing out of these 
studies (1942). 

A. Organization of Study Commis- 
sion.—The study Commission on State 
Educational Problems shall consist of 
one member from each of the States 
appointed by the Chief State School 
Officer of his State to serve at his 
pleasure. The Study Commission shall 
operate through and in cooperation 
with a Planning Committee of nine 
members appointed by the president 
and recommended by members of the 
Study Commission for 3-year overlap- 
ping terms, so that three new members 
shall be selected each year. The U.S. 
Commissioner of Education shall ap- 
point a staff member to serve as a 
liaison person between the U. S. Office 
of Education and the Study Commis- 
sion and serve as secretary to the 
Planning Committee and the Study 
Commission (1942), 

B. Methods of Operation.—The 
Planning Committee shall meet from 
time to time as necessary and shall 
meet regularly at the time of the an- 
nual meeting of the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers for 
planning and carrying on studies and 
presenting reports. The Planning 
Committee, at the annual meeting, 
shall elect a chairman for the ensuing 
year. Each member of the Study Com- 
mission shall be expected to (1) co- 
operate in studies assigned by the 
Planning Committee, (2) serve as a 
liaison person to clear tentative re- 


ports with the other members of his 
State department staff and his Chief 
State School Officer, and (3) submit 
recommendations to the chairman of 
his committee or to the Planning Com- 
mittee. The Planning Committee shall 
have general leadership of the Study 
Commission; shall _plan and call all 
meetings and approve all ad interim 
actions of the commission; and shall 
review and edit project committee re- 
ports to be submitted to the Council, 


Policies on State and Federal Re- 
lationships and Services 


1. Federal Organization for Educa- 
tion.—Any organization or reorganiza- 
tion which has to do with education on 
the national level should be so carried out 
as to safeguard education as a long- 
standing institution of American society 
and, as such, to be regarded as the fun- 
damental agency of government deserv- 
ing separate, distinct, and favorable con- 
sideration (1936). 

2. National Legislative Matters—The 
Council recognizes that in all matters re- 
lating to Federal legislation pertaining to 
education, the U. S. Office of Education 
is the only appropriate Federal adminis- 
trative agency of all such educational 
programs. The Council strongly disap- 
proves and opposes any legislation or di-. 
rective authorizing, empowering, and 
requiring any agency, except the U. S. 
Office of Education and duly constituted 
State and local educational agencies, t9 
perform educational functions (1942), 
In the interest of sound policy and pro- 
cedure in all matters relating to Federal 
legislation pertaining to education, as 
well as proposed programs of education, 
the Chief State School Officer of each 
State shall recognize the U. S. Office of 
Education as the appropriate agency of 
all such educational programs (1941). 

3. Unify Efforts to Safeguard Educa- 
tion.—The officers and executive com- 
mittee are directed to study specific 
means by which the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education and the members of the 
Council may more effectively coordinate 
and strengthen their united efforts in 
safeguarding those principles upon which 
the American public and its system of 
education are based (1941). 

In order that the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion may function as the one Federal 
agency responsible for correlating and 
integrating all educational activities at 
the Federal level, the Office should (a) 
cooperate with each other Federal agency 
in determining the educational problems 
and needs growing out of the legitimate 
functions of such agency, (b) seek to 
discover the contributions each agency 
may properly make to education, and (c) 
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aid in planning and relating to the entire 
educational program the proper educa- 
tional interest of each agency (1943). 

Each State should expect as a matter 
of policy to work with and through the 
U. S. Office of Education on all matters 
involving Federal-State relationships in 
education (1943), The U. S. Office of 
Education should plan to coordinate Fed- 
eral activities in the field of education 
and improve its own administrative and 
consultative service to the States (1943). 

4. State Legislation.—The U. S. Office 
of Education is requested to prepare and 
transmit periodically to the Chief State 
School Officers a list of items of State 
legislation which may need revision to 
meet current or prospective adjustments 
as a result of war conditions regarding 
transportation facilities, demand for 
child labor, etc. (1942), 

5. Finance Data.—The assembling of 
facts on school finance in functional form 
similar to those made available by the 
cooperative study on school finance 
should be made a continuing part of the 
regular program of data collected by the 
State departments of education and by 
the U. S. Office of Education (1943). 

6. Accounting and Reporting —The 
U. S. Office of Education should conduct 
such studies as may be necessary to 
point out the need for adequacy and ad- 
ditional uniformity in accounting and 
reporting. The States should cooperate 
with the U. S. Office of Education in 
promptly reporting data and in develop- 
ing accurate, and adequate school ac- 
counting. 

7. Surveys and Special Studies.—The 
U. S. Office of Education is encouraged 
to continue its studies of special phases 
of education and to cooperate with the 
States in carrying on such surveys and 
special studies as seem to be necessary 
and desirable. (Adapted from 1929 
resolution.) 

8. Federal Participation Through 
State Educational Agency.—All Federal 
participation in public education within 
the States should be through the reg- 
ularly constituted State educational au- 
thorities in the several States. 

9. Allocation of Educational Func- 
tions.—The Federal Government should 
develop a defensible plan for (a) review- 
ing proposed Federal legislation to as- 
sure the proper allocation of educational 
activities, (b) studying the present allo- 
cation of educational activities for the 
purpose of securing the reallocation of 
those activities that are improperly allo- 
cated (1943), 

10. Clearance with U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation.—Every Federal agency inter- 








ested in educational activities which 
might concern States and local school 
systems should be charged with the duty 
of taking up and clearing through the 
U. S. Office of Education its educational 
proposals. It should be clearly under- 
stood that (a) every such proposal will 
be jointly agreed upon before being 
transmitted to the State, (b) if a staff 
is needed to sponsor or stimulate the 
activities agreed upon, provisions should 
be made through the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation for the necessary services (1942). 

11. Clearing With Chief State School 
Officers —No project of any Federal 
agency which may involve cooperation 
between the agency and the educational 
authorities of any of the several States 
or Territories shall be instituted in or 
proposed to any school system or any 
political subdivision without presenting 
such projects in writing to the desig- 
nated State educational authorities of 
that school system or political subdivi- 
sion and receiving in writing the ap- 
proval of such project by such educa- 
tional authority. Copy of such proposal 
and approval should be filed with the 
Chief State School Officer of the respec- 
tive State (1940), 

12. Elimination of Duplication.—All 
plans which if carried out would dup- 
licate in buildings, equipment, and 
teaching personnel programs already in 
service or in need of but small aid to 
meet new exigencies are disapproved 
(1940). 

13. Federal Encroachments. — The 
Council and the Chief State School Offi- 
cer of the respective States shall ac- 
quaint the people of the State with actual 
and piecemeal Federal encroachments 
in the field of education and shall oppose 
all undesirable Federal contro!s of public 
education. 

14. Franking Privilege —The franking 
privilege for mailing to the flelds num- 
erous:communications dealing specific- 
ally and exclusively with Federal busi- 
ness should be extended to the Chief 
State School Officers in order to assist 


‘in meeting the heavy cost of mailing 


(1942), 


National Policies on Federal 
Financial Aid for Education 


This Council holds that this Nation 
does have, should have, and must have 
the right to reach into the most poverty- 
stricken home in the remotest part of 
the poorest State in this Union and draft 
the young manhood of that home to face 
the battle line for the protection of demo- 
cratic ideals and institutions and that 
this Nation must find some way to dedi- 


— 





cate a reasonable portion of its resources 
in order that every child in every home 
throughout the land may have a reason- 
able opportunity to develop his intelli- 
gence, his skill, his talents, his ideals, and 
his attitudes in such a way as to make 
him fit to serve a democracy in time of 
war or peace. In achieving this objective 
the following policies should be observed: 

1. In a democracy such as ours, wealth 
should be taxed wherever it exists to 
educate children wherever they are 
(1944). 

2. Federal funds should be made avail- 
able to the States to assist the States in 
equalizing educational opportunity 
throughout the Nation to the extent of 
making possible an adequate minimum or 
foundation program of education in each 
State, without Federal control of educa- 
tion (1943). Revised. 

3. Federal legislation providing for the 
distribution of appropriations for public 
education should incorporate equitable 
and objective techniques for determining 
allocations to the States (1943). 

4. Federal financial assistance to pub- 
lic education should take the form of 
grants-in-aid to the respective legally 
constituted State educational authorities 
rather than grants-in-aid to local school 
administrative units (1943). 

5. The regulation and control of public 
education is a legal responsibility of the 
States. The Federal Government should 
neither directly nor indirectly usurp that 
power by fiscal controls exercised through 
the administration of Federal grants 
(1943). 

6. All Federal grants-in-aid for educa- 
tion should be restricted to support of 
tax-supported public educational agen- 
cies (1943). 

7. All Federal auditing of Federal 
grants-in-aids to public education should 
be restricted to the auditing of respective 
State central educational authorities. 

8. The Federal Government should not 
attempt to shape the American system of 
public education according to a precon- 
ceived Federal pattern by imposing upon 
the States any conditions for participa- 
tion in Federal aid for education as 
would tend toward that end (1943). 

9. The States should make such reports 
in such form to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation as may be jointly agreed upon by 
the U. S. Office of Education and the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers (1943), 


Policies Related to War Emer- 
gency and Post-War Problems 


Post-War Educational Plant Planning 
and Construction (1943).—During the 
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war, school plant construction has been 
greatly curtailed except in war impact 
areas. As a result much construction 
needed prior to the war and that for 
which a need has developed during the 
war has been delayed. Since it is antici- 
pated that there will be national, State, 
and local public works programs which 
will involve the construction of school 
plant facilities, the Council recommends 
the following policies to be observed by 
Federal, State, and local authorities in 
post-war school plant planning and 
construction. 

1. Only the regularly constituted edu- 
cational agencies should conduct sur- 
veys and field studies to determine the 
need for and location of educational 
plant facilities. 

2. Drawings and specifications for 
educational plant facilities should be 
based on the results of such surveys and 
studies and be prepared solely by or 
under the direction of the regularly con- 
stituted educational authorities. 

3. No Federal agency or representa- 
tive of any Federal agency should be 
authorized to review or approve draw- 
ings and specifications for educational 
facilities except to assure compliance 
with minimum construction standards 
which will not affect the educational 
utility of the plant. 

4. Local school administrative units 
should assume responsibility for initiat- 
ing and for legally administering the 
construction of educational facilities 
within their respective units on the basis 
of needs determined and drawings and 
specifications developed in accordance 
with the foregoing policies. 

5. The responsibility for prescribing 
and enforcing minimum construction 
standards for educational projects in- 
volving the use of Federal funds should 
be assigned to competent State or local 
authorities whenever possible. 

6. Federal funds made available for 
grants-in-aid or loans to States or to 
local school administrative units for the 
construction of educational facilities 
should be made available only for proj- 
ects planned in accordance with the 
foregoing policies relating to planning 
and on the basis of relative urgency of 
need of individual projects as deter- 
mined by regularly constituted educa- 
tional authorities and that such funds 
be allocated in accordance with certifi- 
cates issued by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Textbook Supply.—Knowing that an 
adequate supply of textbooks is neces- 
sary for the proper functioning of the 
schools of the Nation, and recognizing 


the difficulties. which publishers face 
because of shortage of paper, cloth, and 
other materials, the Council urges the 
proper governmental agencies to estab- 
lish the essentiality of school textbooks 
and to provide publishers with sufficient 
quotas of critical materials to enable 
them to make prompt delivery of books 
required by schools. 

School Transportation.—The Council 
endorses the policy of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation of clearing school 
bus transportation regulations through 
the regularly constituted national, State, 
and local educational agencies. 

The Council recommends that ODT 
and WFB recognize the need for thou- 
sands of new buses to replace wornout, 
unsafe, and nonstandard school bus 
equipment used in the war emergency as 
a last resort (1943). 

Educational Training of War Veter- 
ans.—The Council urges that the educa- 
tional authorities and interested na- 
tional, State, and local noneducational 
authorities recognize the need for educa- 
tion and training of returning war veter- 
ans and also recognize the need for pro- 
viding such education and training 
through the regularly constituted na- 
tional, State, and local educational au- 
thorities and thereby’ eliminate either 
unnecessary or uneconomical duplica- 
tion of education and training programs 
(1943). 


Education of Aliens 


It shall be the policy of this Council to 
encourage education of all aliens in this 
country as to the essentials of our demo- 
cratic form of government and the indi- 
vidual responsibilities to and privileges 
in this democracy (1928). 


Child Labor Regulations 


The Council endorses child labor regu- 
lations to protect the health, morals, and 
education of all children and to that end 
urges that child labor laws be such as to 
permit all students who can profit from 
education to continue in school at least 
through the twelfth grade. 


School Attendance 


The Council commends the Nation- 
wide program of encouraging children to 
continue their education rather than to 
drop out of school for purely financial 
remuneration at this time or for any 
other excuse not essential to civilian and 
war needs, and in the case of the latter, 
where only absolutely necessary (1943), 


1944 Study Commission Reports 


Such statements of policy as are in- 
corporated in the four project commit- 
tee reports today and as are accepted by 
the Council shall automatically become 
an integral part of the policy statements 
of the Council. 


Project COMMITTEE: 


A. R. Meapows, Alabama, chairman. 
CRAWFORD GREENE, Arkansas, 

vice chairman. 
FRANK Linpsay, California. 
W. A. Stacey, Kansas. 
EMILE J. GEZELIN, Nevada. 
Pau. E. Farnum, New Hampshire. 
GLEN WEsT, Ohio. 
Frep BisHop, Wisconsin. 





Young America Stud- 
ies World Problems 


The Dumbarton Oaks plan will be the 
main theme of the Nineteenth National 
High School Contest conducted by the 
League of Nations Association, according 
to announcement by Mrs. Harrison 
Thomas, Education Secretary of the As- 
sociation, 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York. The examination will be held 
April 13 in local public high schools. 

“America owes a debt of gratitude to 
the informed, alert teachers who have 
broadened their teaching to include 
world problems,” Mrs. Thomas stated. 
“In many schools they use the contest 
study material to teach problems of 
American democracy in the senior year. 
Every State in the Union has students 
participating in the contest. 





Librarians Needed in 
Federal Service 


New war jobs for librarians are now 
open in the Federal Government and 
applications will be accepted by the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
until further notice, the Commission an- 
nounces. 

Librarians (P-1) and library assistants 
(SP-5) are needed in naval stations and 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
throughout the country and in Federal 
agencies in Washington, D. C. Salaries 
are $2,433 and $2,190 a year, including 
overtime pay. 

Further information and application 
forms may be obtained from the Com- 
mission’s Information Office, 801 E Street 
NW., in Washington, or from first- and 
second-class post offices. 
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Pan American Day 


Pan American Day, April 14, is ob- 
served by all the American republics to 
demonstrate the friendship and unity 
which the people of the Americas feel, 
It commemorates the adoption of a reso- 
lution which resulted in the creation of 
the Pan American Union, an interna- 
tional organization of the 21 American 
republics. Although the resolution was 
adopted on April 14, 1890, at the First 
International Conference of American 
States which met in Washington, the 
naming of April 14 as Pan American Day 
did not occur until May 1830, 40 years 
later. The first actual observance of the 
day throughout the Americas took place 
on April 14, 1931. The commemoration 
of the date in 1945 is, therefore, the 
fifteenth annual observance. 

April 14 is a fortunate choice for Pan 
American Day, because in practically all 
of the 21 American republics schools are 
in session in April. Those in the re- 
publics south of the United States are, 
with one or two exceptions, in the first 
part of their school year. In the United 

tates, the school year is drawing to a 
close. April 14 is not only important 
historically, it also marks an occasion 
which can be celebrated simultancously 
in schools throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. This fact gives the boys 
and girls of the Americas a sense of being 
united with each other in a common bond 
of fellowship. 


Materials for Pan American 
Day Programs 


From Office of Education 


Materials for Pan American Day pro- 
grams available from the Division of 
Inter-American Educational Relations, 
U. S. Office of Education, include the 
following: 


Fan American Club Loan Packets 

A new loan packet, entitled Pan Amer- 
ican Club Activities (IX-G-10), has been 
prepared for club sponsors and mem- 
bers. It, as well as the 15 other loan 
packets on inter-American friendship 





and understanding, may be borrowed for 
2 weeks without cost to the borrower ex- 
cept the return postage. Pan American 
Club Activities contains a game book for 
Spanish clubs, a list of Spanish songs 
that may be learned from recordings, 
several skits, and suggestions for club 
activities. 

The Pan American club loan packet 
prepared last year has been revised and 
renamed Pan American Club Organiza- 
tion and Early Club Programs (IX-G-9). 
It is intended especially for new and 
prospective club sponsors who may not 
be familiar with Pan American club 
work. The packet includes copies of Pan 
American club constitutions and bylaws; 
information on the history, aims, and 
purposes of inter-American extra-class 
activities; suggestions and materials for 
club meetings and assembly programs. 

Each loan packet is a collection of 
sainples to be examined and returned to 
the U. S. Office of Education after 2 
weeks. The majority of the items are 
available at slight cost and it is sug- 
gested that clubs purchase from the pub- 
lishers the items which prove most use- 
ful. Fourteen other loan packets on 
inter-American friendship and under- 
standing contain materials for writing 
plays, pageants, skits, and quiz pro- 
grams and may also be borrowed. 
Radio Scripts 

Forty-five radio scripts suitable for 
Pan American Day programs of local 
broadcasting stations and school assem- 
blies may be borrowed, singly or in a 
series. 


Free Materials 

Some material designed to assist club 
sponsors and others in preparing Pan 
American Day programs is available free 
on request, 


From Film Libraries 

Schools equipped with 16-mm. mov- 
ing-picture projectors may borrow films 
of educational value, with English or 
Spanish sound-track, from their nearest 
film library. It is recommended that 
bookings be made at once if showings are 
planned for April 14, 






From Pan American Union 

To assist groups planning to observe 
Pan American Day, the Pan American 
Union offers the following material. Be- 
cause of the limited supply, material can 
be sent only to teachers or group lead- 
ers, and only one copy of each item can 
be sent to the same address. Please or- 
der by number and title from the Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 

1. Pan American Day.—Its origin and 
significance—suggestions for its observ- 
ance. 

2. The Geographical Unity of the 
Americas.—A brief description of the 
outstanding geographical features of the 
Continent. 

3. The Interdependence of the Amer- 
icas.—The economic, political and cule 
tural interrelationship of the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

4.The Inter-American System—A 
brief description of the basis on which 
the system is founded and the elements 
through which it functions. 

5, Anthology of Latin American Lite 
erature.—Selections of prose and poetry, 
translated from the works of Latin 
American authors and published in the 
United States during the last 5 years. 

6. The Bullelin of the Pan American 
Union.—The February 1945 issue of the 
Bulletin will be dedicated to Pan Ameri-» 
can Day and will contain a study of Elihu 
Root’s contribution to Pan Americanism 
and a series of brief articles on economic 
questions, one for each American re- 
public. 

7. Material in Spanish.—Pamphlets 2, 
3, 4, 5, and 9, of this list have been pub- 
lished in Spanish, primarily for distribu- 
tion in Spanish America. Copies are 
available to Spanish classes and groups 
in the United States. 

8. Material in Portuguese-—Pamphlets 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 9, of this list have been 
published in Portuguese, primarily for 
distribution in Brazil. Copies are avail- 
able to Portuguese classes and groups in 
the United States. 

9. Mr. Whimple Meets the Heroes.—A 
play suitable for junior and senior high- 
school groups, based on the names of 
Latin-American heroes selected for Lib- 
erty Ships. Appended to the play are 
brief biographical sketches, and a series 
of questions based on the lives of the 
heroes. 

10. Life of Benito Judrez.—A play, by 
Germaine Baer, Jackson High School, 
Jackson, Mich, Suitable for high-school 
groups. 

11. Our Pan American Heroes.—A play 
for boys suitable for elementary and 
junior high schools, based on a visit to 
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the Pan American Union in Washing- 
ton. Based on a play by Edna Randolph 
Worrell of Philadelphia. 

It is suggested that individuals or 
groups planning Pan American Day 
programs consult their local public or 
school library for material prepared in 
previous years by the Pan American 
Union. It is also recommended that 
material requested this year be deposited 
in such libraries for possible use in 
future years. 


From Other Sources 


The following aids, obtainable from 
local libraries or from the publishers, 
may be of use in planning programs for 
school assemblies and club meetings: 

Barlow, Genevieve. Escenitas de 
Mérico. Dallas, Tex., Banks Upshaw 
and Company, 1943. 155 pp. 

A collection in Spanish of Mexican legends, 
stories of Mexican heroes, poems, dialogs, 
s0ngs, games, humorous anecdotes, and radio 
broadcasts designed for classes and Pan 
American clubs. Suitable for upper elemen- 
tary and junior high school use. 

Jones, Willis Knapp. Hi, Neighbor. 
Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson & Co., 1944. 
22 pp. 

A Pan American skit in two parts for pere 
formance by high-school and college groups. 
Runs 35 minutes. The parts may also be pre- 
sented separately. 

McCoy, J. Hamilton. Seven Spanish 
Plays. New York, Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 1940. 146 pp. 

Short comedies in Spanish for perform- 
ance by high-school and college students. 
An appendix contains a model club consti- 
tution in Spanish. 

Paulmier, Hilah and Schauffler, Robert 
Haven, compilers and editors. 

Pan-American Day. New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1943. 327 pp. 

An anthology, of the “Our American Holi- 
days” series, of prose and verse in English on 
inter-American cooperation. Contains sev- 
eral short plays, suggestions to elementary 
and high-school teachers and a bibliography 
of materials useful in arranging programs 
for Pan American Day. Upper elementary 
and high-school level. 

Williams, Jane and Roa y Mendoza, 
Edelmira. La clave panamericana. 

New York, Harper & Bros, 1943. 
pp. 

Contains material in Spanish for games 
and conversation lessons, a short article in 


English on each of the other American re- 
publics, Spanish songs, and short plays. 


Clubs Increase in the United 
States 


It seems @ good thing now and then to 
take stock as members of Pan American 
clubs to learn to what extent objectives 
have been reached. It is difficult to 
measure progress from day to day, but, 
looking back over the last few months, 
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certain trends and accomplishments may 
be noted. 

Many additional clubs have reported 
their activities to the Office and requested 
materials and suggestions. A total of 
1,624 clubs as compared with 1,090 a 
year ago, represent every State in the 
Union as well as the Canal Zone, Puerto 
Rico, and the Territory of Hawaii. The 
number of clubs in each State follows: 
Alabama 15, Arizona 15, Arkansas 12, 
California 100, Colorado 28, Connecticut 
81, Delaware 6, District of Columbia 33, 
Florida 49, Georgia 23, Idaho 6, Illinois 
111, Indiana 41, Iowa 19, Kansas 28, Ken- 
tucky 13, Louisiana 26, Maine 5, Mary- 
land 21, Massachusetts 42, Michigan 58, 
Minnesota 20, Mississippi 14, Missouri 64, 
Montana 10, Nebraska 10, Nevada 1, New 
Hampshire 4, New Jersey 77, New Mexico 
23, New York 167, North Carolina 18, 
North Dakota 11, Ohio 64, Oklahoma 33, 
Oregon 10, Pennsylvania 87, Rhode Island 
12, South Carolina 14, South Dakota 10, 
Tennessee 25, Texas 137, Utah 3, Ver- 
mont 1, Virginia 27, Washington 37, West 
Virginia 14, Wisconsin 40, Wyoming 3, 
Canal Zone 1, Puerto Rico 4, Territory 
of Hawaii 1, 


Inter-American Scrapbook 
Exchange 


There is also a marked increase in in- 
terest in exchanging scrapbooks or al- 
bums, as they are called in Spanish, with 
the students in the other American re- 
publics, The exchange of collections of 
picture post cards, clippings, essays, 
stamps, maps, music, cinema programs, 
and the like about their home town and 
native state serves the double purpose 
of acquainting club members with the 
region in which they live and also in- 
forms a group in another country about 
a section of the United States. 

Club sponsors report that the discus- 
sions growing out of efforts to choose 
material truly representative of the lo- 
cality in which the members live prove 
helpful to the compilers of the scrap- 
books. Equally, the recipients of these 
tokens of friendship are enthusiastic 
about their value as sources of informa- 
tion on a neighboring country. 


Club Activities Reported 


The Spanish Club of Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va., spon- 
sored by Ethel W. Smith, presented a 
Christmas program featuring the singing 
of Christmas carols and other songs in 
Spanish, the reading of the Nativity 
story, from a Spanish Bible, and the 
preparation and breaking of a Mexican 
pinata, 





Delizia Rindone, sponsor of the Pan 
American Club of Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebr., reports the activities of 
Pan American Week at Technical High 
School as follows: 


Members of the school chorus, many 
of whom had never studied Spanish, 
learned Spanish songs; the high-school 
orchestra studied Latin-American music 
and played typical selections; and danc- 
ing students learned rhythmic Spanish 
dances. The art department cooperated 
by sponsoring the making of posters used 
to announce Pan American Week ac- 
tivities. 

Leaders of the community attended 
the public program and had opportunity 
to take part in a quiz program on Latin- 
American- culture, history, and current 
events. In this way the Pan American 
club was able to show the people of their 
city their role as good neighbors and to 
contribute to a wider understanding of 
the Latin-American countries. There 
were requests for repeat performances 
of the program. 


The club members raised $100 to buy a 
charter membership in the local chil- 
dren’s hospital by making and selling 
dolls dressed in regional Mexican cos- 


tumes, 
x 


International Center, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., is a club 
for students from other countries who 
are enrolled at the university. The 
monthly News Bulletin of the center re- 
ports a variety of activities. 

In November a plaque bearing the 
Biblical quotation, “But the stranger 
that dwelleth with you shall be unto you 
as one born among you, and thou shalt 
love him as thyself” (Lev, 19: 34), was 
presented to the Counselor-Director 
Emeritus of International Center, Prof. 
J. Raleigh Nelson, in appreciation of his 
35 years of friendship to foreign students. 

The center gives teas on Thursday aft- 
ernoons for townspeople, faculty mem- 
bers, and students from other countries 
and the United States. It sponsors a 
stamp club; Sunday evening programs 
of music, lectures, and motion pictures; 
game nights; tea dances; and monthly 
dances for students from other countries 
and their guests. 

x 

Pan American Club Review, a mimeo- 
graphed publication received from the 
student Pan American League, St. 
Xavier’s Academy, Providence, R. I., re- 
ports the activities of the club and sug- 
gests that each member may inform her- 
self about the other American republics 
by getting acquainted with Latin Ameri- 
cans in the community, by using libraries, 
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museums, and other local sources of in- 
formation, and by making scrapbooks of 
clippings and pictures pertaining to life 
and customs in the Western Hemisphere. 


A 
<7 
Vv 


The Good Will Club was organized 
more than 5 years ago by a group of 
high-school girls in New Haven, Conn. 
The club has had phenomenal growth 
from the 7 charter members to more than 
9,000 in 1944, In the first issue of The 
Memo, a mimeographed news sheet. for 
the club members, the president for 1944 
states the aims and purposes of the Good 
Will Club thus: 


“Young people in all parts of the world 
face the greatest problems ever put be- 
fore any generation: building a world 
order of lasting peace and justice for all. 
The best way for us to make progress is 
to help ourselves and face the job alone. 
Believing that the knowledge and under- 
standing of each other on the part of 
young people will be of the utmost impor- 
tance, we hope our club will be of help in 
a small way. 

“It’s purpose is to help draw the young 
people of the world closer together. Good 
will can be spread among young people 
more easily if it is created unconsciously, 
and one way of doing this is writing let- 
ters. Five years ago, the club was formed 
with 7 members and now there are more 
than 9,000. Our goal for the coming 
year is to be at least 25,000 strong! 

“Each member writes to another mem- 
ber in another country but anyone may 
write to as many people as he or she 
wishes—or in any of the 17 countries rep- 
resented. The age limits are 10 to 26. 
Students all over the world are mem- 
bers—in the United States, England, 
Canada, Australia, and Latin America.” 


More information about the club and 
copies of The Memo may be obtained 
from the club president, Nancy Cabot, 
260 Hemlock Road, New Haven 15, Conn., 
for 5 cents. 


At International House, University of 
Chicago, the independence of Panama 
was commemorated in a program on No- 
vember 4 in which Panamanian students 
from Michigan State College and the 
University of Chicago took part. Thena- 
tional costume of Panama, the pollera, 
was described by a student of the Chicago 
Art Institute with the assistance of a 
group of girls dressed in classic polleras. 

The Panamanian folk dances, the tam- 
borito and the cumbia, were performed 
by a group of students in costume accom- 
panied by musicians playing typical 
musical instruments of Panama. Other 
students sang songs of the country and 
of the other American republics. 


Other features of the program were 
the playing of the national anthems of 
the United States and Panama, the show- 
ing of a film on the country, addresses by 
the Consul of Panama in Chicago, anda 
dance. 


Argentine Posters Available 


A number of Pan American clubs 
which received the Argentine national 
flower poster painted by Senorita Elvira 
Angélica Pecoroni of Buenos Aires have 
reported how they acknowledged the 
present. The Pan American Club of 
George Washington High School, San 
Francisco, Calif., sent a painting of the 
California poppy, the work of one of the 
club members. The club at Paschal 
High School, Fort Worth, Tex., sent a 
block print of a cactus in black and 
white, the work of a student in the art 
department. The World Friendship 
Club of South Gate Senior High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif., sent a school poster. 
The Spanish Club of Boise, Idaho, High 
School, acknowledged the receipt of the 
poster by sending a note in Spanish and 
a booklet on Idaho. The Spanish clubs 
of Hammond, Ind., High School; Techni- 
cal High School, Springfield, Mass.; 
Cottey College, Nevada, Mo.; and Florcs- 
ville, Tex., High School, wrote letters in 
Spanish to thank the artist. 

The members of a children’s art class 
at the Pollock Studio, Philadelphia, Pa., 
each painted a wild flower of their State 
and sent the collection to the artist in 
a scrapbook as an acknowledgement of 
her courtesy in sending them the poster. 

To show her appreciation of the tokens 
of friendship from the students of the 
U..:ted States, Sefiorita Pecoroni has sent 
additional copies of the Argentine na- 
tional flower poster to this country. 
They are available to the Pan American 
clubs and to the classes which promise 
to make acknowledgement to the artist. 


State-Wide Pregram in Texas 


Five issues of Pan Am Times, the ofl- 
cial publication of the Pan American 
Student Forum of Texas, have been pub- 
lished to date. The editorial staff is 
composed of reporters from each Pan 
American club in the State assisted by 
Myrtle L. Tanner of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and Neal M. Nelson, 


teacher in the junior college of Browns- . 


ville. 
editors. 
Pan Am Times is in its second year. 
The first issue of 1944-45 outlines activ- 
ities for the year and announces six 
State-wide contests for Pan American 
club members: Script writing, essay 


Club sponsors are contributing 











writing, poetry writing, extemporane- 
ous speaking, music (vocal, instrumen- 
tal), and general knowledge of the other 
American republics as demonstrated in 
a quiz program. Winners of local pre- 
liminary contests in the six fields will 
compete with winners from other clubs 
in final contests at the State convention 
of the Pan American Student Forum in 
the spring. 

The second number of Pan Am Times 
contains reports from individual clubs; 
a State roster of Pan American clubs, 
listing sponsors and student officers; an 
article on the objectives of Pan Amer- 
ican clubs in Texas; and excerpts from 
current publications stressing better 
inter-American relations. 

A booklet of program suggestions has 
been issued by the State program com- 
mittee of PASF to assist the club mem- 
bers and sponsors in planning the pro- 
grams. 

Single copies of Pan Am Times may be 
obtained from Myrtle L. Tanner, execu- 
tive secretary, Pan American Student 
Forum, State Department of Education, 
Austin, Tex., for 5 cents. 


Clubs in the Other American 
Republics 
Good Will Club in Brazil 


The Good Will Club in Bahia, Brazil is 
composed of young people who are study- 
ing “nglish at the Associacaéo Cultural 
Brasil-Estados Unidos. They report 14 
classes in English, each of which elects a 
representative to contribute items in 
English to the monthly club paper Good 
Will News. 

The club sponsors luncheons at which 
visiting and resident United States citi- 
zens are honor guests and speakers; pro- 
duces plays and skits in English for 
groups in the community; sponsors quiz 
programs, evenings of music and poetry 
of the United States, and essay contests 
for practice in speaking, hearing, and 
writing English. 

(Further reports from additional clubs 
will appear in the next issue.) 





For Pan American Day mate- 
rials, catalog of available films, 
posters, club project suggestions, 
and ways to get in touch with Pan 
American clubsin the other Ameri- 
can republics, address the club 
adviser, Division of Inter-Ameri- 
can Educational Relations, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 











New U. S. Office of 
Education Publica- 
tions 


Inter-American Cooperation in the 
Schools: Student Clubs. By Esther 
Brown. Washington, U. §. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 32p.,illus. (Pam- 
phlet No. 97) 10 cents. 

Discusses Pan American clubs in the 
United States, Pan Ameriean clubs in the 
other American Republics, opportunities of- 
fered to Pan American clubs, and guidance 
for Pan American clubs. 

Planning Schools for Tomorrow: Pupil 
Personnel Services for All Children. By 
Katherine M. Cook. Washington, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 20 p. 
(Leaflet No. 72) 10 cents. 


Concerned with the relatively newly or- 
ganized services in school systems generally 
known as pupil personnel services—the need 
of such services for all children, of what they 
consist, how they are established and op- 
erated, where the responsibility for financing 
and administering them is placed, the staff 
needed to make the services available to all 
children, and some idea of the costs involved 
in providing them. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. Social Se- 
curity Board. Bureau of Research and 
Statistics. Prepayment Medical Care 
Organizations. By Margaret C. Klem. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1944. 130 p. (Bureau Memo- 
randum No. 55. Second Edition.) 30 
cents. Should be used with Medical Care 
and Costs in Relation to Family In- 
come; A Statistical Source Book Includ- 
ing Selected Data on Characteristics of 
Illness (Bureau Memorandum No. 51) 
which may be secured free from the So- 
cial Security Board, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


622468°—44 


Gives digests of plans for 36 States, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii and Canada, pub- 
lished with the verification and approval 
of the organizations listed; also a summary, 
alphabetical index of plans, and a sponsor- 
ship index. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Farm Land Values and the War. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 8 p. (F W-1 Rev.) 5 cents. 
Single copies free from the Department 
of Agriculture, Office of Information, as 
long as supply lasts. 

Reviews the conditions that brought on 
the land boom of a quarter of a century ago, 
and offers suggestions for avoiding the repe- 
tition of another boom and its disastrous 
consequences, Graphs. 

. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. Carpet and Rug 
Repair. By Bess Viemont Morrison and 
Irma Ekstrom. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, October 1944, 
16p. Illus. (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1960.) 
5 cents. Single copies free from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Office of Infor- 
mation, as long as supply lasts. 


Describes equipment and materials needed; 
and gives through words and pictures, spe- 
cific directions for restoring carpets and rugs 
of various types. 


‘ . Free Popular Printed 
Publications. Washington, 1944. 2 p. 
Processed. Free. 


Lists publications and gives prices; also 
information relative to free copies for school 
teachers. 


U. S. Department of the Interior. 
tional Park Service. Statue of Liberty; 
National Monument, Bedloe’s Island, 
New York. Chicago 54, Ill., Merchandise 
Mart. [1944] Folder—8 p. Illus. Free. 


Discusses the history and meaning of this 
statue, a gift from the Republic of France 
to the people of the United States. One of 
a series of folders, relating to National Parks, 
published by the Park Service. Titles of 
some others available free are Perry’s Victory 
and International Peace Memorial National 
Monument, Ohio; Manassas (Bull Run) Na- 
tional Battlefield Park, Virginia; and Chal- 
mette National Historical Park, Commemo- 
rating the Battle of New Orleans. 


U.S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. The Child. (Vol. 9 No. 4. Octo- 
ber 1944.) Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 5 cents a copy; 
50 cents a year. Issued monthly. 


An article of interest to teachers and par- 
ents on Rehabilitating the Hard-of-Hearing 
Child, based on the study of 300 hard-of- 
hearing children in a clinical setting at the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary in Bos- 
ton by the Winthrop Foundation for the 
Study of Deafness. 


Na- 


For the Children’s 
Bookshelf. Prepared by Mrs. Marion L. 
Faegre, assisted by Nora E. Beust of the 


U. S. Office of Education. Washington, 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
24p. Illus. (Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion 304.) 10 cents. Single copies free 
from the Children’s Bureau as long as 
supply lasts. 

Discusses the permanent values that chil- 
dren derive from reading; lists some worth- 
while books, grouped into classes with refer- 
ence to children’s interests and to their vary- 
ing levels of development; and lists a few 
reading references for parents, Title index 
and list of publishers. 

U.S. President. (Franklin D. Roose- 
velt.) First Report to Congress on 
United States Participation in Opera- 
tions of UNRRA Under the Act of March 
28, 1944; As of September 30, 1944, 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1944. 43 p. 10 cents. Single 
copies free from Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C., as 
long as supply lasts. 

Help to assist 100,000,000 liberated people 
help themselves, responsibilities assumed by 
the United States, operations of UNRRA, and 
Montreal policy decisions are discussed. Ap- 
pendix contains text of acts, resolutions, and 
Executive orders. 

U. S. Veterans’ Administration. Basic 
Educational and Training Provisions of 
Public 346, Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944. Washington, 1944. 3 p. 
Free. Address requests to Rehabilitation 
and Educational Service of the U. 8. 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Describes the provisions of the Act and lists 
field stations. Application blank attached. 

U.S. War Department. The A BC of 
Dependency Benefits; Family Allowances, 
Class E Allotments-of-Pay. October 
1944, 31 p. illus. Free. Address Army 
Service Forces, Office of the Fiscal Di- 
rector, Office of Dependency Benefits, 
U. S. War Department, 213 Washington 
Street, Newark 2, New Jersey. 

Prepared to aid servicemen and their fami- 
lies in determining their rights and obliga- 
tions with respect to dependency benefits, 

U.S. War Food Administration. Office 
of Distribution. A Nutrition Workshop 
Comes to the Campus; Indiana State 
Teachers College, June 14-28, 1944, 
Washington, 1944. 25 p. Illus. Copies 
may be obtained free from Dr. Helen K. 
Mackintosh, elementary education spe- 
cialist, U.S. Office of Education. (Supply 
limited.) 


This report planned and prepared by staff 
members of the War Food Administration, 
U. 8S. Office of Education, and Indiana State 
Teachers College at Terre Haute, should be 
helpful to those wishing to plan and conduct 
similar workshops at the elementary school 
level through teacher education. 
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